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BUITBBARGRG, 


BEAUTY’S EMPIRE. 
What avails thine iron brow, 
Strong one of the battle field? 
Thou hast met a stronger now, 
Render up thy lance and shield, 
Yield at last —who yielded never, 
Beauty reigns on earth for ever. 





What avails thy purple pride, 
Monarch on thy golden throne ? 
Cast thy haughty looks aside, 
Jewelled slave, thy sovereign own ! 
Kneel—thy whole allegiance give her, 
Beauty reigns on earth for ever ! 


What avails thy lore severe, 
Sage—by midnight taper sought ’— 
Hark! there’s laughter in thine ear, 
And thy boasted strength is nought : 
Mocking all thy life’s endeavour, 
Beauty reigns on earth for ever! 


Ah! her might too well I know, 

Caught —made fast—by sweet surprise : 
Spare me, livs of rosy glow, 

Spare me, melting sunbright eyes ! 
Only Death my chains can sever, 
Beauty rules the earth for ever! 


BESAUTY’S LAMENT. 

O to have lived in those brave days, 

When subject heroes owned our charms, 
And woman’s smile, and woman’s praise, 

Filled the round world with deeds of arms. 
For men, methinks, are turned to stone ; 

Come, maids, the ancient time deplore !— 
Your lovers kneel to gold alone, 

And Beauty rules the world no more ! 


Bright ancient time! when duteous knight, 
As tender as his heart was brave, 
Would climb the mountain’s crumbling height, 
Or breast the torrent’s boiling wave, 
If he but heard his lady sigh, J 
For Sowers on farthest peak or shore : 
To-day she must her garland buy— 
For Beauty rules the world no more ! 


I'll lay my gems on some cold shrine, 
I'll cease to braid my yellow hair, 
The robe and rosary shall be mine ; 
The sunless cell—the midnight prayer— 
And let my arbour flowers run wild, 
And moss creep o'er the marble floor, 
Where erst the revellers sang and smiled, 
For Beauty rules the world no more ! 





THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
[Continued from the last Albion. } 
CHAPTER L. 

IN WHICH MR. PICKWICK ENCOUNTERS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, TO WHICH FORTU- 
NATE CIRCUMSTANCE THE READER IS MAINLY INDEBTED FOR MATTER OF 
THRILLING INTEREST HEREIN SET DOWN, CONCERNING TWO GREAT PUBLIC MEN 
OF MIGHT AND POWER. 

The morning which broke upon Mr. Pickwick’s sight at eight o'clock was not 
at all calculated to elevate his spirits, or to lessen the depression which the un- 
looked-for result of his embassy inspired. Thesky was dark and gloomy, the air 
damp and raw, the streets wet and sloppy. The smoke hung sluggishly above 
the chimney-tops as if it lacked the courage to rise, and the rain came slowly and 
doggedly down as if it had not even the spiritto pour. A game-cock in the 
stable-yard, deprived of every spark of his accustomed animation, balanced himself 
dismally on one leg in a corner: anda donkey, moping with drooping head under 
the narrow roof of an outhouse, appeared from his meditative and miserable 
countenance to be contemplating suicide. In the street, umbrellas were the only 
things to be seen, and the clicking of pattens and splashing of rain-drops, the 
only sounds to be heard. 

The breakfast was interrupted by very little conversation ; even Mr. Bob Sawyer 
felt the influence of the weather, and the previous day's excitement. 
most expressive language, he was ‘ floored.” 
Mr. Pickwick. 

In protracted expectation of the weather clearing up, the last evening paper 
from London was read and re-read with an intensity of interest only known in 
cases of extreme destitution ; every inch of the carpet was walked over with 
Sinilar perseverance, the windows were looked out of often enough to justify the 
imposition of an additional duty upon them, all kinds of topics of conversation 
Were started, and failed ; and at length Mr. Pickwick when noon had arrived 
without a change for the better, rang the bell resolutely and ordered out the 
chaise. 

_ Although the roads were miry, and the drizzling rain came down harder than 

it had done yet, and although the mud and wet splashed in at the open windows 

of the carriage to such an extent that the discomfort was almost as great to the 
pat of insides as to the pair of outsides, still there was something in the very 
motion, and the sense of being up and doing, which was so infinitely superior to 
being pent in a dull room, looking atthe dull rain dripping into the dull street, 
that they all agreed, on Starting, that the change was a great improvement, and 

— how they could possibly have delayed making it as long as they had 

one. 

_ When they stopped to change at Coventry, the steam ascended from the horses 

in such clouds as wholly to obscure the hostler, whose voice was however heard 

to declare from the mist, that he expected the first Gold Medal from the Humane 

Society on their next distribution of rewards, for taking the post boy's hat off ; 

the water descending from the brim of which, the invisible gentleman declared 

must inevitably have drowned him (the postboy), but for his great presence of 
mind in tearing it promptly from his head, and drying the gasping man’s counten- 
ance with a wisp of straw. 

“This is pleasant,” said Bob Sawyer, turning up his coat col 
shawl over his mouth to conce 
lowed. 

“ Wery,”’ replied Sam, composedly. 

“You don’t seem to mind it,”"@bserved Bob. 

“Vy, I don’t exactly see no good my mindin’ on it ud 

“That's an unanswerable reason, anyhow,” said Bob 

“Yes, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “ Wotever is, is r 
man sveetly remarked ven they put him down in the per 
Uncle's vife’s grandfather vunce lit the 


In his own 
So was Mr. Ben Allen. So was 


lar and pulling the 
ntrate the fumes of a glass of brandy just swal- 


do, Sir,” replied Sam. 


ight, as the young noble- 
vn in 18100 list cos his mother’s 
king’s pipe vith a portable tinder box.” 


“« Not abad notion that, Sam,” said Mr. Bob Sawyer approvingly. 

« Just wot the young nobleman said ev'ry quarter-day afterwards for the rest 
of his life,”’ replied Mr. Weller. 

‘* Wos you ever called in,” enquired Sam, glancing at the driver, after 2 short 
silence, and lowering his voice to a mysterious whisper, ‘‘ wos you ever called in, 
ven you was ‘prentice to a sawbones, to wisit a posthoy?” 

‘** | don’t remember that I ever was,” replied Bob Sawyer. 

“ You never see a postboy in that “ere hospital as you walked (as they says 0° 
the ghosts), did you?” demanded Sar. 

* No,” replied Bob Sawyer. ‘I don’t think I ever did.” 

‘«‘ Never know’d a churchyard vere there wos a postboy’s tombstone, or see a 
dead postboy, did you!” enquired Sam, pursuing his catechism. 

“No,” rejoined Bob, “I never did.” 

“No,” rejoined Sam, triumphantly. ‘ Nor never vill ; and there’s another 
thing that no man never see, and that’s a dead donkey—no man never see a dead 
donkey, ‘cept the gen’l’m’n in the black silk smalls as know’d the young ’ooman 
as kept a goat ; and that wos a French donkey, so wery likely he warn’t vun 0’ 
the reg’lar breed.” 

‘‘ Well, what has that got to do with the postboys ?” asked Bob Sawyer. 

“This here,” replied Sam. ‘* Vithout goin’ so far as to as-sert, as some wery 
sensible people do, that postboys and donkeys is both immortal, wot I say is this ; 
that venever they feels theirselves gettin stiff and past their work, they just rides 
off together, vun postboy toa pair, in the usual vay; wot becomes on ’em 
nobody knows, but it’s wery probable as they starts avay to take their pleasure in 
some other vorld, for there ain’t aman alive as ever see eithera donkey ora 
postboy a takin’ his pleasure in this !” : 

Expatiating upon this learned and remarkable theory, and citing many curious 
statistical and other facts in its support, Sam Weller beguiled the time until they 
reached Dunchurch, where a dry post-boy and fresh horses were procured ; the 
next stage was Daventry, and the next Towcester ; and at the end of each stage 
it rained harder than it had done at the beginning. 

‘“‘T say,” remonstrated Bob Sawyer, looking in at the coach window, as they 
pulled up before the door of the Saracen’s Head, Towcester, *‘ this won't do you 
know.” 

“ Bless me !”’ said Mr. Pickwick, just awakening from a nap, “ I’m afraid you 
are wet.” 

‘*Oh you are, are you !”’ returned Bob. 
comfortably damp, perhaps.” 

Bob did look dampish, inasmuch as the rain was streaming from his neck, 
elbows, cuffs, skirts, and knees ; and his whole apparel shone so with the wet, 
that it might have been mistaken for a full suit of prepared oilskin. 

“T am rather wet,” said Bob, giving himself a shake, and castinga little 
hydraulic shower around in so doing, like a Newfoundland dog just emerged from 
the water. é 

“ T think it’s quite impossible to go on to-night,’’ interposed Ben. 

“Out of the question, Sir,” remarked Sam Weller, coming to assist in the 
conference ; ‘it’s cruelty to the animals, Sir, to ask em todo it. There's beds 
here, Sir,” said Sam, addressing his master, ‘‘ everything clean and comfortable. 
Wery good little dinner, Sir, they can get ready in half an hour—pair of fowls, 
Sir, and a weal cutlet; French beans, ’taturs, andtidiness. Ycu'd better stop 
vere you are, Sir, if I might recommend. Take adwice, Sir, asthe doctor 
said.” 

The host of the Saracen's Head opportunely appeared at this moment, to 
confirm Mr. Weller’s statement relative to the accommodations of the establish- 
ment, and to back his entreaties with a variety of dismal conjectures regarding 
the state of the roads, the doubt of fresh horses being to be had at the next 
stage, the dead certainty of its raining all night, the equally mortal certainty of 
its clearing up in the morning, and other topics of inducement familiar to inn- 
keepers. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ but I must send a letter to London by some 
conveyance, so that it may be delivered the very first thing in the morning, or | 
must go forward at all hazards.” 

The landlord smiled his delight. Nothing could be easier than for the gentle- 
man to inclose a letter in a sheet of brown paper and send it on either by the mail 
or the night coach from Birmingham. If the gentleman was particularly anxious 
to have it left as soon as possible, he might write outside, ‘‘ To be delivered im- 
mediately,” which was sure to be attended to; or ‘‘pay the bearer half-a-erown 
extra for instant delivery,’’ which was surer still. 

“Very well,’”’ said Mr. Pickwick, “ then we will stop here.” 

“Lights in the Sun, Jobn; make up the fire—the gentlemen are wet,” cried 
the landlord. ‘ This way, gentlemen; don’t trouble yourself about the postboy 
now, Sir; I'll send him to you when you ring for him, Sir. Now John, the 
candles.” 

The candles were brought, the fire was stirred up, and a fresh log of wood 
thrown on. In ten minutes’ time a waiter was laying the cloth for dinner, the 
curtains were drawn,the fire was blazing brightly, and every thing looked (as every 
thing always does in all decent English inns) as if the travellers had been expect- 
ed and their comforts prepared, for days beforehand. 

Mr. Pickwick sat down at a side table and hastily indited a note to Mr. Winkle, 
merely informing him that he was detained by stress of weather, but would cer- 
tainly be in London next day ; until when he deferred any further account of his 
proceedings. ‘This was hastily made up into a parcel and despatched to the bar 
per Mr. Samuel Weller. 

Sam left it with the landlady, and was returning to pull his master’s boots off, 
after drying himself by the kitchen fire, when, glancing casually through a half- 
opened door, he was arrested by the sight of a gentleman with a sandy head who 
had a large bundle of newspapers lying on the table before him, and was pursuing 
the leading article of one with a settled sneer which curled up his nose and all his 
other features into a majestic expression of haughty contempt. 

“Hallo!” said Sam, “I ought to know that ‘ere head and them features ; 
the eye-glass, too, and the broad-brimmed tile! Eatansvill to vit, or I’m a Ro- 
man.” 

Sam was taken with a troublesome cough at once, for the purpose of attraet- 
ing the gentleman's attention: and the gentleman starting at the sound, raised 
his head and his eye-glass, and disclosed to view the profound and thoughtful 
features of Mr. Pott, of the Eatanswill Gazette. 


‘Ves, Iam, alittle that way—un- 


him to Mr. Pickwick’s room, where a hearty welcome awaited him, and an agree- 
ment to club their dinners together was at once made and ratified. 

‘“* And how are matters going on in Eatanswill?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, when 
Pott had taken a seat near the fire, and the whole party had got their wet boots 
off, and dry slippers on. ‘Is the Independent still in being ?” 

“The Independent, Sir,” replied Pott, “is still dragging on a wretched and 
lingering career, abhorred and despised by even the few whe are cognizant of its 
miserable and disgraceful existence ; stifled by the very filth it so profusely scat- 
ters: rendered deaf and blind by the exhalations of its own slime, the obscene 
journal, happily unconscious of its degraded state, is rapidly sinking beneath that 
treacherous mud which, while it seems to give it a firm standing with the low and 
debased classes of society, is, nevertheless, rising above its detested head, and 
will speedily engulf it for ever.” 

Having delivered this manifesto (which formed a portion of his last week’s 
leader) with vehement articulation, the editor paused to take breath, and looked 
majestically at Bob Sawyer. 

“You are a young man, Sir,” said Pott. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer nodded. 

“So are you, Sir,” said Pott, addressing Mr. Ben Allen. 

Ben admitted the soft impeachment. 

‘And are both deeply imbued with those blue principles, which so long as I 
live, I have pledged myself to the people of these kingdoms to support and to 
maintain!” suggested Pott. 

“* Why, I don’t exactly know about that,” replied Bob Sawyer, “I am—” 

“Not buff, Mr. Pickwick,” interrupted Pott, drawing back his chair, “ your 
friend is not buff, Sir?” 

‘“‘No, no,” rejoined Bob, ‘‘I'm akind of plaid at present: a compound of all 
sorts of colours.” 

‘“* A waverer,” said Pott solemaly, ‘‘a waverer. I should like to show you a 
series of eight articles, Sir, that have appeared in the Eatanswill Gazette. I think 
I may venture to say that you would not be long in establishiug your opinions on 
a firm and solid basis, Sir.” 

‘“‘T dare say I should turn very blue, long before I got to the end of them,” re- 
sponded Bob. 

Mr. Pott looked dubiously at Bob Sawyer for some seconds, and, turning to 
Mr. Pickwick, said— 

‘‘ You have seen the literary articles which have appeared at intervals in the 
Eatanswill Gazette in the course of the last three months, and which have ex- 
cited such general—I may say such universal attention and admiration ?” 

““ Why,” replied Mr. Pickwick, slightly embarrassed by the question, ‘‘ the fact 
is, I have been so much engaged in other ways, that I really have not had an op- 
portunity of perusing them.” . 

“You should do so, Sir,” said Pott, with a severe countenance. 

“ | will,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Thoy appeared in ihe form of a copious review of a work on Chines: tieta- 
physics, Sir,”’ said Pott. 

“Oh,” observed Mr. Pickwick—* from your pen I hope?” 

“From the pen of my critic, Sir,” rejoined Pott with dignity. 

**An abstruse subject I should conceive said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘“* Very, Sir,”’ responded Pott, looking intensely sage. ‘‘ He crammed fer it, to 
use a technical but expressive term; he read up for the subject, at my desire, in 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Pickwick; ‘‘I was not aware that that valuable work 
contained any information respecting Chinese metaphysics.” 

“He read, Sir,” rejoined Pott, laying his hand on Mr. Pickwick’s knee, and 
looking round with a smile of intellectual superiority, ‘he read for metaphysics 
under the letter M, and for China under the letter C ; and combined his informa- 
tion, Sir!” 

Mr. Pott’s features assumed so much additional grandeur at the recollection of 
the power and research displayed in the learned effusions in question, that some 
minutes elapsed before Mr. Pickwick felt emboldened to renew the conversation ; 
at length, asthe Editor's countenance gradually relapsed into its customary ex- 
pression of moral supremacy, he ventured to resume the discourse by asking— 

‘*Ts it fair to enquire what great object has brought you so far from home ?” 

‘«* That object which actuates and animates me in all my gigantic labours, Sir,” 
replied Pott, with a calm smile—“ my country’s good.” 

‘*T supposed it was some public mission,” observed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes, Sir,’ resumed Pott, “it is." Here, bending towards Mr. Pickwick, he 
whispered in a deep hollow voice, “ A buff ball, Sir, willtake place in Birming- 
ham to-morrow evening.” 

“« God bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes, Sir, and supper,’ added Mr Pott. 

““You don’t say so!” ejaculated Mr Pickwick. 

Pott nodded portentously. 

Now, although Mr. Pickwick feigned to stand aghast at this disclosure, he was 
so little versed in local politics that he was unable to form an adequate comprehen- 
sion of the importance of the dire conspiracy it refered to; observing which, Mr. 
Pott, drawing forth the last number of the Eatanswill Gazette, and referring to the 
same, delivered himself of the following paragraph :— 

“ Hoie-anp-Corner Burrery.” 

“A reptile contemporary has recently sweltered forth his black venom in the 
vain and hopeless attempt of sullying the fair name of our distinguished and ex- 
cellent representative, the Honourable Mr. Slumkey—that Slumkey whom we, 
long before he gained his present noble and exalted position, predicted would one 
day be, as he now is, at once his country’s brightest honour, and her proudest 
boast ; alike her bold defender and her honest pride—vur reptile contemporary, 
we say, has made himself merry at the expense of a superbly embossed plated 
coal-scuttle, which has been presented to that glorious man by his enraptured con- 
stituents, and towards the purchase of which, the nameless wretch insinuates, the 
Honourable Mr. Sluinkey himself contributed, through a confidential’ friend of 
his butler’s, more than three-fourths of the whole sum subscribed. Why, dees 
not the crawling creature see that even if this be the fact, the Honourable Mr. 
Slumkey cnly appears in a still more amiable and radiant light than before, if that 
be possible? does not even his obtuseness perceive that this amiable and touching 
desire to carry out the wishes of the constituent body must for ever endear him 
to the hearts and souls of such of his fellow townsmen as are not worse than 





‘Beggin’ your pardon, Sir,’ said Sam, advancing with a bow, “my master's | 
here, Mr. Pott.” 

“Hush, hush!” cried Pott, drawing Sam into the room, and closing the door, 
with a countenance of mysterious dread and apprehension. 

“ Wot’s the matter, Sir?’’ enquired Sam, looking vacantly at him. 

‘* Not a whisper of my name,” replied Pott—“ this is a buff neighbourhood. 
If the excited and irritable populace knew I was here, I should be torn to 
pieces.” 

‘‘No; vould you, Sir?” enquired Sam. 

“T should be the victim of their fury,” replied Pott. 
what of your master?” 

‘“* He’s a stoppin’ here to-night on his vay to town, vith a couple of friends,” re- 
plied Sam. 

“Ts Mr. Winkle one of them ?”’ enquired Pott, with a slight frown. 

“No, Sir; Mr. Vinkle stops at home now,” rejoined Sam. He's married.” 

“Married!” exclaimed*Pott, with frightful vehemence. He stopped, smiled | 
darkly, and added, in a low, vindictive tone, “It serves him right!” ; 

Having given vent to this cruel ebullition of deadly malice and cold blooded | 
triumph over a fallen enemy, Mr. Pott enquired whether Mr. Pickwick’s friends 
were ‘‘blue ;”’ receiving a most satisfactory answer in the affirmative from Sam, 


“ Now, young man, 





who knew as much about the matter at Pott himself, he consented to accompany { 


| and the admission to which is to be by Buff tickets! 


swine ; or, in other words, who are not as debased as our contemporary himself ? 
But such is the wretched trickery of hole-and-corner Buffery! These are not 
its only artifices. Treason is abroad. We boldly state, now that we are goaded 
to the disclosure, and we throw ourselves on the country and its constables for 
protection :—we boldly state that secret preparations are at this moment in pro- 
gress for a Buff ball, which is to be held in a Buff town, in the very heart and 
centre of a Buff population; which is to be conducted by a Buff master of the 
ceremonies ; which is to be attended by four ultra Buff members of parliament, 
Does our fiendish contem- 
porary wince? Let him writhe in impotent malice as we pen the words, We 
WILL BE THERE.” 

“There, Sir,” said Pott, folding up the paper quite exhausted, “that is the 


| state of the case.” 


The landlord and waiter entering at the moment with dinner, caused Mr. Pott 
to lay his finger on his lips in token that he considered his life in Mr. Pickwick’s 
hands, and depended on his secrecy. Messrs. Bob Sawyer and Benjamin 
Allen, who had irreverently fallen asleep during the reading of the quotation from 
the Eatanswill Gazette and the discussion which followed it, were roused by the 
mere whispering of the talismanic word “ Dinner” in their ears; and to dinner 
they went with good digestion waiting on appetite, and health on both, and a waiter 
upon all three, 
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In the course of the dinner and the sitting which succeeded it, Mr. Pott descend- 
ing fora few moments to domestic topics, informed Mr. Pickwick that the air 
of Eatanswill not agreeing with his lady, she was then engaged in making a tour 
of different fashionable watering places with a view to the recovery of her wont- 
ed health and spirits; this was a delicate veiling of the fact that Mrs. Pott, 
acting upon her often repeated threat of separation, had, in virtue of an arrange- 
ment negociated by her brother, the Lieutenant, and concluded by Mr. Pott, 
permanently retired with the faithful body-guard upon one moiety or half-part 
of the annual income and profits arising from the editorship and sale of the Eatans- 
will Gazette. 

While the great Mr. Pott was dwelling upon this and other matters, enlivening 
the conversation from time to time with various extracts from his own lucubra- 
tions, a stern stranger, calling from the window of a stage-coach, outward bound, 
which halted at the inn, to deliver packages, requested to know whether if he 
stopped short on his journey and remained there forthe night he could be fur- 
nished with the necessary accommodation of a bed and bedstead. 

“ Certainly, Sir,” replied the landlord. j 

“IT can, can I?” enquired the stranger, who seemed habitually suspicious in 
look and manner. 

**No doubt of it, Sir,” replied the landlord. 

“Good,” said the stranger. ‘‘Coachman, I get down here. 
pet-bag.” 

Bidding the other passengers good night in a rather snappish manner, the stran- 
ger alighted. He was ashortish gentleman, with very stiff black hair, cut in 
the porcupine or blacking-brush style, and standing stiff and straight all over his 
head ; his aspect was pompous and threatening; his manner was peremptory ; 
his eyes sharp and restless; and his whole bearing bespoke a feeling of great 
confidence in himself, and a consciousness of immeasurable superiority over all 
other people. 

This gentleman was shown into the room originally assigned to the patriotic 
Mr. Pott ; and the waiter remarked, in dumb astonishment at the singular coinci- 
dence, that he no sooner lighted the candles than the gentleman, diving into his 
hat, drew forth a newspaper, and began to read it with the very same expression 
of indignant scorn which upon the majestic features of Pott had paralysed his 
energies an hour before. The man observed too, that whereas Mr. Pott’s scorn 
had been roused by a newspaper headed the Eatanswill Independent, this gentle- 
man’s withering contempt was awakened bya newspaper entitled The Eatans- 
will Gazette. 

** Send the landlord,” said the stranger. 

“Yes, Sir,” rejoined the waiter. 

The landlord was sent, and came. 

** Are you the landlord ?”’ enquired the gentleman. 

*«T am, Sir,” replied the landlord. 

“Do you know me!” demanded the gentleman. 

“T have not that pleasure, Sir,” rejoined the landlord. 

«« My name is Slurk,”’ said the gentleman. 

The landlord slightly inclined his head. 

“Slork, Sir,” repeated the gentleman, haughtily. 
man?” 

The landlord scratched his head, looked at the ceiling, and at the stranger, 
and smiled feebly. 

‘Do you know me, man?” enquired the stranger, angrily. 

The landlord made a strong effort, and at length replied, ‘* Well, Sir, I do not 
know you.” 

‘Good God!” said the stranger, dashing his clenched fist upon the table. 
*¢ And this is popularity !” 

The landlord took a step or two towards the door, and the stranger fixing his 
eyes upon him, resumed. 

“This,” said the stranger, “this is gratitude for years of labour and study in 
behalf of the masses. I alight wet and weary; no enthusiastic crowds press 
forward to greet their champion, the church-bells are silent; the very name 
elicits no responsive feeling in their torpid bosoms. It is enough,” said the agi- 
tated Mr. Slurk, pacing to and fro, ‘to curdle the ink in one’s pen, and induce 
one to abandon their cause for ever.” 

“ Did you say brandy and water, Sir?” said the landlord, venturing a hint. 

“Rum,” said Mr. Slurk, turning fiercely upon him. ‘‘Have you got a fire 
anywhere ?”’ 

“We can light one directly, Sir,”’ said the landlord. 

“* Which will throw out no heat till it is bed time,” interrupted Mr. Slurk. 
«Ts there anybody in the kitchen ?” 

Not asoul. There was a beautiful fire. 
was closed for the night. 

“ T will drink my rum and water,” said Mr. Slurk, “by the kitchen fire.” So 
gathering up his hat and newspaper, he stalked solemnly behind the landlord to 
that humble apartment, and throwing himself ona settle by the fireside, resumed 
his countenance of scorn, and began to read and drink in silent dignity. 

Now some demon of discord, flying over the Saracen’s Head at that moment, 
on casting down his eyes in mere idle curiosity, happened to behold Slurk esta- 
blished comfortably by the kitchen fire, and Pott slightly elevated with wine in 
another room; upon which the malicious demon darting down into the last-men- 
tioned apartment with inconceivable rapidity, passed at once into the head of 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, and prompted him for his (the demon’s) own evil purposes to 
to speak as follows. 

“T say, we've let the fire out. It’s uncommonly cold after the rain, isn’t it ?” 

“ Tt really is,” replied Mr. Pickwick, shivering. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a bad notion to have a cigar by the kitchen fire, would it!” 
said Bob Sawyer, still prompted by the demon aforesaid. 

“Tt would be particularly comfortable, J think,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 
Pott, what do you say!” 

Mr. Pott yielded a ready assent ; and all four travellers, each with his glass is 
his hand, at once betook themselves to the kitchen, with Sam Weller heading 
the procession to shew them the way. 

The stranger was still reading; he looked up and started. Mr. Pott started. 

** What’s the matter ?”” whispered Mr. Pickwick. 

“ That reptile !”’ replied Pott. 

“What reptile!” said Mr. Pickwick, looking about him for fear he should 
tread on some overgrown black beetle, or dropsical spider. 

“That reptile,” whispered Pott, catching Mr. Pickwick by the arm, and 
pointing towards thestranger. ‘ That reptile—Slurk of the Independent!” 

‘* Perhaps we had better retire,” whispered Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Never, Sir,” rejoined Pott,—pot valiant, in a double sense—“ never.” With 
these words, Mr. Pott took up his position on an opposite settle, and selecting one 

from a little bundle of newspapers, began to read against his enemy. 

Mr. Pott, of course, read the Independent, and Mr. Slurk, of course, read the 
Gazette ; and each gentleman audibly expressed his contempt of the other's 
compositions by bitter laughs and sarcastic sniffs ; whence they proceeded to more 
open expressions of opinion, such as ‘“absurd,”—“ wretched,”—“ atrocity,” — 
“humbug,”—* knavery,”—* dirt,”—“ filth,’—* slime,”—*“ ditch water,” and 
other critical remarks of the like nature. 

Both Mr, Bob Sawyerand Mr. Ben Allen had beheld these symptoms of ri- 
valry and hatred with a degree of delight, which imparted great additional relish 
to the cigars at which they were puffing most vigorousiy. The moment they 
began to flag, the mischievous Mr. Bob Sawyer, addressing Slurk with great po- 
liteness, said— 

A —— you allow me to look at your paper, Sir, when you have quite done with 

“You'll find very little to repay you for your trouble in this contemptible 
thing, Sir,” replied Slurk, bestowing a Satanic frown on Pott. 

“ You shall have this presently,” said Pott, looking up, pale with rage, and 
quivering in his speech from the same cause. ‘Ha! ha! you will be amused 
with this fellow’s audacity.” 

Terrific emphasis was laid upon “ thing” and fellow ;’’ and the faces of both 
editors began to glow with defiance. 

“ The ribaldry of this miserable man is despicably disgusting,” said Pott, pre- 
tending to address Bob Sawyer, and scowling upon Slurk. 

Here Mr. Slurk laughed very heartily, and folding up the paper so as to 
get at a fresh column conveniently, said, that the blockhead really amused him 

“What an impudent blunderer this fellow is,” said Pott, turning from pink to 
crimson. 

“ Dic you ever read any of this man’s foolery, Sir!” enquired Slurk, of Bob 
Sawyer. 

‘“ Never,” replied Bob ; “ is it very bad?” 

“ Oh, shocking ! shocking !” rejoined Slurk. 

“ Really, dear me, this is too atrocious!” exclaimed Pott, at this juncture ; 
still feigning to be absorbed in his reading. 

“a you can wade through a few sentences of malice, meanness, falsehood, 
perjury, treachery and cant,” said Slurk, handing the paper to Bob, “you will, 
= be somewhat repaid by a laugh at the style of this ungrammatical twad- 

er. 

** What's that you said, Sir?” inquired Pott, looking up, trembling all over with 
passion. 

“* What's that to you, Sir,” replied Slurk 

“* Ungrammatical twaddler, was it, Sir?” 

“Yes, Sir, it was,” 
better; ha! ha!” 


Guard, my car- 


“Do you know me now, 


Everybody had gone, and the door 


“Mr. 


said Pott. 


Mr. Pott retorted not a word to this jocose insult, but deliberately | 


folding up his copy of the Independent, flattened it carefully down, crushed 
it beneath his Soot, spat upon it with great ceremony, and flung it into the fire 
* There, Sir,” said Pott, retreating from the stove, “and that's the way ] 


would serve the viper who produces it, if I were not, fortunately for him, restrain- 
ed by the laws of my country.” 

«Serve him so, Sir!” cried Slurk, starting up: ‘those laws shall never be 
appealed to by him, Sir, insuch a case. Serve him so, Sir iad 

“Hear! hear!” said Bob Sawyer. 

‘«‘ Nothing can be fairer,” observed Mr. Ben Allen. 

‘«« Serve him so, Sir !’’ reiterated Slurk, in a loud voice. 

Mr. Pott darted a look of contempt, which might have withered an anchor. 

‘« Serve him so, Sir!” reiterated Slurk, in a louder voice than before. 

«J will not, Sir ;”’ rejoined Pott. 

“Oh, you won’t! won't you, Sir?” said Mr. Slurk, in a taunting manner; 
“you hear this, gentlemen! He won't; not that he’s afraid; oh, no! he won't 
Ha! ha!” 

“TI consider you, Sir,” said Mr. Pott, moved by this sarcasm, ‘'I consider 
you a viper. I look upon you, Sir, as a man who has placed himself be- 
yond the pale of society, by his most audacious, disgraceful, and abominable 
public conduct. I view you, Sir, personally or politically, in no other light but 
as a most unparalleled and unmitigated viper.” 

The Indignant Independent did not wait to hear the end of this personal de- 
nunciation, for, catching up his carpet-bag, which was well stuffed with movea- 
bles, he swung it in the airas Pott turned away, and letting it fall with a circu- 
lar sweep on his head just at that particular angle of the bag where a good thick 
hair-brush happened to be packed, caused a sharp crash to be heard throughout 
the kitchen, and brought him at once to the ground. 

“Gentlemen,” cried Mr. Pickwick, as Pott started up and seized the fire- 
shovel, ‘‘ gentlemen, consider for Heaven’s sake—help-—Sam—here—pray, gen- 
tlemen—inteifere somebody.” 

Uttering these incoherent exclamations, Mr. Pickwick rushed between the in- 
furiated combatants just in time to receive the carpet bag on one side of his 
body, and the fire-shovel on the other; whether the representatives of the public 
feeling of Eatanswill were blinded by animosity, or, being both acute reasoners, 
saw the advantage of having a third party between them to bear all the blows, 
certain it is that they paid not the slightest attentionto Mr. Pickwick, but defy- 
ing each other with great spirit, plied the carpet bag and the fire-shovel most 
fearlessly. Mr Pickwick would unquestionably have suffered severely from his 
humane interference, if Mr. Weller, attracted by his master’s cries, had not rush- 
ed in at the moment and, snatching up a meal sack, effectually stopped the conflict 
by drawing it over the head and shoulders of the mighty Pott, and clasping him 
tight round the elbows. 

“ Take avay that ‘ere bag from the t’other madman,” said Sam to Ben Allen 
and Bob Sawyer, who had done nothing but dodge round the group, each witha 
tortoise-shell lancet in his hand, ready to bleed the first man stunned. ‘Give it 
up, you wretched little creetur, or I'll smother you init.” 

Awed by these threats, and quite out of breath, the Independent suffered him- 
self to be disarmed ; and Mr. Weller, removing the extinguisher from Pott, set 
him free with a caution. 

“You take yourselves off to bed quietly,” said Sam, “or I'll put you both 
in it, and let you fight it out vith the mouth tied, as I vould a dozen sich, 
if they played these games. And you have the goodness to come this here vay, 
Sir, if you please.” 

Thus addressing his master, Sam took him by the arm and led him off, while 
the rival editors were severally removed to their beds by the landlord, under the 
inspection of Mr. Bov Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen; breathing, as they went 
away, many sanguinary threats, and making vague appointments for mortal com- 
bat next day. When they came to think it over, however, it occurred to them 
that they could do it much better in print, so they recommenced deadly hostili- 
ties without delay ; and all Eatanswill rung with their boldness—on paper. 

They had taken themselves off in separate coaches, early next morning, before 
the other travellers were stirring ; and the weather having now cleared up, the 
chaise companions once more turned their faces to London.—( To be continued 

——— 
LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 
[From the Metropolitan.] 

The bright, bright sun of a cloudless November mornirg, an Italian Novem- 
ber, a Neapolitan November, rising all glory over the bay, determined us to pay 
at last our visit due—long standing, but little creditable debt—to the so famous 
“ burning mountain,” and to see all about it, and about it. Besides, it had shown 
signs of some agitation of late; grievous groans and bellowings had been heard, 
its waters had been disordered, and intestinal motions and commotions various, 
symptoms threatening copious eruption, as it was said, had disturbed the bowels 
of the harmless earth for a day or two; all which were reasons the more why the 
state of the huge tumour should be looked into.* 

Byron, in a tone of dandyism he was wont to adopt—judging nature’s marvels 
in the spirit of Aliack’s—stigmatises Vesuvius, (which he never saw,) in sober 
seriousness, as a ‘“‘hackuey'd height.”” It is not the vastest volcano in the world, 
to be sure. In the Cerdilleras in the new world, and in Asia in the old, are em- 
bers, some smouldering yet, of more stupendous fires. In Mexico, in Kamt- 
chatka, in the interior seas of Africa, in Asia Minor, in the Indian Ocean, among 
the islands of both Americas, nay, in continent and isle throughout the globe, 
there are several hundreds of volcanoes spent or in action, to many of which 
those in Europe are but as dwarfs. But then most of these, remotely situated, 
are dim to us as fable ; and they rise, moreover, upon lands where men’s minds 
are as dark and as barren as their hills, tna, our closer neighbour, and burn- 
ing also, is loftier than Vesuvius, (it has thrice the altitude,) and it has too the 
classic stamp so philosophically essential: but the brow of no volcano in either 
continent frowns upon more hallowed shores, than does that of Vesuvius, to say 
nothing of the mountain’s noble configuration, and its majestic protile cut by the 
crystal atmosphere upon the surrounding scenes, the whole arrayed in colours 
such as are beheld at Naples, and Naples only, is a picture of unimaginable mag- 
nificence. Its still undiminished action also is another circumstance to give it in- 
terest and importance. Added to which, it is the only volcano that remains un- 
extinguished upon the continent of Europe. Then, of the still burning hills in 
the European islands, A°tna and Hecla, (I pass unnoticed the diminutive ones of 
the Lipari isles,) .Etna flames afar and aloof, girt round by desolation,t and the 
fires of Hecla burn amid its ice; while Vesuvius, appalling shadow, glooms like 
a fiend above an Eden ; its fathomless founts, unsealed in whirlwinds, roll in de- 
struction over a region at once the richest, the fruitfullest, the most beautiful, and 
well nigh the most populous, too, upon the face of the earth , and this which 
awakens our deepest emotions, which stirs our sympathy and our solicitude, which 
fills with terror the spirits of the near, and with pain and alarm the imagination 
of the absent, can apply in no such extent anywhere as to the terrible volcano 
of southern Italy ; for ever there, like the sword of Damocles, for ever menacing 
from its horrific crest, the populous cities and rich campagna of Naples. 

It is pity, nevertheless, it should be so vulgarly accessible, that a poetic ex- 
clusive’s aristocratic kibe might be galled in the ascent by the shoon of plebeian 
traveller. Still one cannot but be reminded, in Byron's desire to sneer down the 
mighty rock, of Brummell’s oath, in Ais mortification, to put our monarch out of 
fashion. 

An hour's drive round the shore brings you to Resina. And after chaffering 
and confusion due, away you go, ponies, portantini and all, attended by a re- 
tinue of a dozen or two of dirty fellows to do the work of a fourth of their 
number, with a worthy for their Corypheus, who takes the names of Tully in 
vain, and with many words and gestures strange, reduces a Cicero to an absurdi- 
ty.t The squalid populace of the poor cabins around the more perilous of the 
mountain's skirts, make vine-dressing, flax spinning, and petty larcency upon the 
stanger, their principal vocations. ‘They seemed in sorry plight, but their forms 
are many of them of noble mould, though barba# ized and embruted. 

Between walls of mud and crazy heaps of tufo bricks, winds the rough road in 
all the early part of the ascent, the path itself being full of large stones and 
cinders, and hillocks of lava—direful enough But it is nowhere steep, at least 
in the mountain's lower belts, it is only dull and dismal. A mile or two, and you 
have more widening prospects; ship-strewn bay and town-strewn shore appear 
through the foliage of the rude orchard and wild vineyard that bound the fosse 
you traverse: while nearer, but still below you, are seen, upon the mountain side, 
palace, and villa, and convent, where comfortable men are content to dwell, and 
brave the face of danger for easier life in a region of enchantment. You here 
begin to feel the crisp, clear, dry volcanic air which acts upon the spirits like a 
dram, and cheers you over the rough places of the ascent as the reality over the 
rougher ones of life, and all at length goes merry as a marriage bell. 

Advanced some distance further, and upon your right hand, the most conspicu- 
ous object on this flank of the mountain is first beheld—the Plano di Ginestre— 
a vast shelving plain, su called, that stretches away from the bettom of the great 
cone, in whose shadow it lies, for several miles, until it reaches a sort of irregular 
craggy ridge, or rind of lava—the pulp of which was liquid fire once—named the 
Canterani, or breaks into ravines and gullies, among which the rude road runs. 
A houseless, shrubless, treeless, lifeless waste, is this dolesome plain, a lava 
wilderness, where the broad streams of what were cataracts of fire once, are 








replied Slurk; “and blue bore, Sir, if you like that 


stricken now, as water into ice, to hardened cinder and to blackened rock, but 
broken all and furrowed, or in confused heaps, like aniceberg. While beyond 
it, and above it, as you look from below along itsinky billows, tower up abruptly 





| * It was the mountain in labour, and the riprcvutous mvs, unfortunately, after all. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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There had been a conflagration just before we reached Naples, and another followed close 
h our departure—rather personal I think. 

+ Messina and Catania are at /£tna’s foot, it is true, as they have found too often to 
heir cost ndeed the fertility of a voleano’s base and lower belt is a bait too tempting for 
human cupidity all the world over—but besides the remoteness of the crater on that colos- 
| sal mound, the cities are now, thanks to many centuries of misgovernment, reduced, like 
the rest of Sicily’s once golden isle, to the mere skeleton of what, in wealth, population, 

| and power, they were in otherdays. 


| _ ¢ it can be scarcely necessary to say that “cicerone” is the Italian name alike or the 
| Ro:nan orator aud the Italian guide. 
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clearly defined against the brilliant sky, the shattered summits of the double 
mount, Somma and Vesuvius ; the latter dark as a thunder-cloud, broad wreaths 
of rolling vapour coiling from its lofty peak as from a funeral pile, over sky and 
sea—the sooty flag of Acheron. 

All, however, has not the cheerless aspect of these scorched fields, and on 
the lower ranges of the Somma especially, vineyards were rich and glowing, and 
the fig and other trees were there : upon the top ridge even there was sown a sort 
of coppice, green and bright. We remarked inone place, upon our left, a stream 
of lava rolled, like a river about a foreland, round the base of an old primeval 








! looking rock, whence the yellow vines were hanging. They hung down there, 


those fertile vines, above that dismal river, as though to wooit: but never in 
that moveless breast shall shadow mirrored be; never in that unglittering brink 
shall the young bird lave his wing ; ever there shall the breath of heaven breathe 
sweetly, but in vain. 

From one eminence we stood upon, the guide pointed out a tract where an 
eruption had laid waste the labours of the husbandman but a year or two before, 
yet along the margin of the indurated stream the pertinacity of gain had already 
scratched away the ashy scurf, and in the chinks of the sooty soil, amidst heaps 
of cinders and pumice, already struggled the vegetation, and clung the tender 
vine. Roads and pathways were matked out through the baked fields in one 
direction ; huts, in a gulf below us, were building upon the lava itself, while 

horsemen, such they seemed in the distance, were passing to and froin busy 

occupation. It was all as if man were invited, instead of repelled, by the signs 

of old desolation, and the presage of new. Natural gamester, he desperately 

runs the chances of annihilation against the rich gain of the soil and clime, until 
he becomes less sensible to his real peril than a stranger to the idea of it. He plays 
a game of hazard here with a vengeance. 

fn about two hours from the starting post—and measuring space by time isa 

custom here, asit is in the East—our caravan arrived at the hermitage. All 
mountains have their hermitages. That of Vesuvius stands at the picturesque 

point of a line of rock formed by old eruptions, heaven only knows how old ; but 
rivers of fire rush by it now, and still it is unmolested, because it is dedicated to 

St. Januarius. From the precipices here you look over half the Campo Felice, 

its cities and its rivers, its mountains and its plains, distance diminishing beyond 

distance, ** small by degrees and beautifully less :”’ but its rivers are shrunk up to 
silver snakes, its wide cities compressed to villas, they molehills are become which 
mountains were, and the ocean’s no larger than a bishop’s see. This for the 
sight you see from thence, and now for the site you see it from: there isa capital 
old friar there, who is no friar at all, (you may depend upon the fact,) who has an 
eye that looks benevolence upon all below, piastres not excepted, an excellent 
cupboard of lagrima christi, red and white, and passable rustic fare, that would 
have repaid more toil than we had endured, even if the inspiration of that most 
intoxicating atmosphere had given our spirits pause to feel it. And, O! thou 
bright elixir of existence, buoyant, boyish animal spirits! Bountiful giver of all 
good things thou art, or of sweet sensations which or give them or surpass them. 
Spirit of bealth, thou defiest all goblins damned. Real Euphrosyne of earth, or 
of the upper air rather ; and Milton, Ariosto, they all place their paradise there on 
the mountain top: of course because happiness is only known where the blood’s 
swift current runs too fast for sorrow. The brimming nectar that Jupiter drank 
was the mountain air of Olympus, I have no doubtof it. All I wish is, that it 
were permitted io me to set down in my tables all the capital good things we said 
then and there under its influence ; the quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles— 
mental I mean—we played while drinking the—yes, there tas a little wine 
among it to be sure—red wine, and on a bit o’ the mountain, they make a choice 
liquor. I have a theory, however, that the value of a jest rises or falls in just 
gradation with the barometer. At ajoke you thoughta failure at Resina, you 
would infallibly grain at the hermitage, and fairly crack your sides with laughter 
at, if you heard it at thecrater. And so mutatis mutandis. The glee and the 
chorus of laughter that our conceits were received with up there among the 
eagles, proves what a great way a little wit goes that is taken so farup the 
mountains ; as the uproar that followed an offer to a lady of a drop of the crater 
may also, perhaps, be held asa sign of the saving grace of pure oxygen. But 
all that, up there, set the table in a roar, deliberately retailed in cold blood here in 
this lower world, would undoubtedly ** upon the groundsel edge fal! tlat and shame 
its worshippers.”’ At least it were to be feared. 

Nevertheless I must inflict the tediousness upon you of Lord S——’s story 
about old Ferdinando of Naples. This old king was addicted, with a royal 
addiction, to the chasse aux oiseaur, so royally that he would not be prevailed 
upon to balk his diversion even on the death of his queen. He continued to 
potter about therefore, his gun on his shoulder, though he ought to be mourning ; 
but as a compromise with conscience between love of his amusement and grief 
for his bereavement, he told his courtiers he should shoot nothing but very /r/tle 
turds. An anecdote that reminds one of the young lady's attempt to deprecate 
maternal wrath by declaring the baby was a very little baby: and how easily we 
think the devil is to be cheated. 

I would wish to record too our having poured a libation, while in our cups, to 
the defunct owner, whoever that owner was, of the Casa di Fauna of Pompeii, 
whick all who have visited that human pasticcio with the broken crust must 
remember, and all who have not musthave heard about. The fancy arése from 
one of the last fasciculi of the ‘* Museo Borbonico,” wherein it is suggested 
that that wealthy and luxurious Pompeiote was proprietor and cultivator, as some 
of the nobles of Naples are to this day, of the choice vines of Vesuvius ; the 
unusual number of many-formed Amphore and Bacchanalian pictures, and 
allusions various, about the mansion, countenancing the hypothesis. We even 
debated the possibility of the joyous juice we were drinking being of the blood of 
the self-same vines, of their genealogic tree, at least, which the bibulous old 
vintner had planted there some eighteen centuries gone. It was negatived, I 
believe. But the doubt we thought “a reason fairto fill the glass again,” and so 
drained it duly to the old merchant's manes, thinking the while that the jovial 
pagan could scarce be discomforted, even in his Elysium, at the congenial rite, 
though the devotees that performed it had journeyed there from one of the most 
barbarous of Rome’s provinces. 

The allusion to Pompeii suggests here another remark. Vesuvius has the 
demoniacal honour of the destruction of the Campagnian cities. Wrongly 80. 
“ The tall bully lifts his head and lies.” It was the Somma that did it, deny it 
who may, and palmam qui meruit ferat At theepoch of the great eruption in 
the year 79, Vesuvius was born from the ribs of the old Somma, like Eve, that 
ancient incendiary, whose mischief it imitates. Look here; a diameter of the 
area of the old voleano’s shell, (a diameter which cleaves the crown of its off- 
spring.) is of much greater length than a diameter of the area of Vesuvius at an 
equal height. And looking at the mountain from the bay, or from the Sorrentine 
shore, you may distinctly see the old withered arms of the parent outstretched on 
either side, considerably beyond the body of its cub. 

We will hasten now to the crater. The hermitage of the mountain is like 
the monkery of the plain, the half-way house to heaven ; aud the latter half of 
the journey is muck the most difficult part of it. Straps here are strapped—I 
speak of the hermitage—and loins are girded, chairs are fitted to the womankind, 
and poles are served to the man, and harness to the guides, who, when you reach 
the cone, draw up those who like it, like horses. One of the gendarmerie too 
joins the procession here, “* for the honour of serving our excellencies.” 

Leaving the Hermitage, you traverse, for a mile or so, a sort of scrambling 
plain, among the craggy mounds of which you now and then may detect some 
starved and stunted vegetation. It was trackless, or seemed so to us; the 
instinct of the animals that still were with us seemed to me the only guides of 
our guides, and the smoke of the mountain our Arcturus. Outstripping the 
caravan, I sat down where I could see no human being—hear no human sound 
save the beating of my own heart’ Theblack and barren world of ashes all 
around, the terrible silence, the mountain burning on without a noise—it was a 
strange sight! Blind, unwieldy, vague, and formless, it was Nature still void, or 
back resolved to Chaos once again: adark unhewr. unbreathing, inert mass, over 
which the sculptor slumbered, or had died; a universe without aGod. I find 
one’s impressions of such scenes are little weakened by all one has been previous- 
ly told. The actual tangible present, the emotions proper to the individual, are 
unforestalled by what he has read, though true; are unperverted by what he has 
heard, though false. The reality shivers to atoms all foregone conclusions. I 
was soon rejoined by the party, the man of war, its convoy, in advance, conspicu- 
ous by his accourtrements, and his fleet, like scattered galleons, struggling far 
and wide, sails set and streamers flying making way over the inky billows. _ 

A deepftrench or hollow is discovered on your left hand as you proceed, which 
they designate the Atrio di Cavallo. It dividesthe peaks of Vesuvius and Somma 
and is in reality the closed mouth of the old voleano. At,each new eructation of 
the mountain this basin fills higher and higher, and the separation of the mounds 
will probably be gradually effaced by these emissions, unless, by some hideous ruin 
and combustion dire, the two be brought together by the ears on a shorter process 
—the decapitation of both perhaps. The two vast cones falling in together, one 
of these fine mornings, like a hollow piecrust, would make something to talk 
about. If a caged Titan or two were to slip out on the occasion, wouldn't they 
make a noise ! . 

I read that at Ottajano, on the eastern flank of the mountain, an apparition of 
yet another head arises or has risen. So that the voleano’s Acroceraunian top 
has, like a homily, a triple division, which Virgil, working at his neid, here at 
Posilippo, with the volcano before his terrace, might have wrought into bis 
villainous dog with three heads that sits by the infernal porch. ‘This, perhaps, !s 
a pure conceit, the figure of the mountain having most probably char ged It may 
be observed, however, that we know very little about its figure in Virgil's day : 
we only know that its fires were doimant. 

The only really painful part of the escent is the ultimate cone—the chimney, 





as they call it—cupola would be more dignified, and the column of smoke mey 


| stand for the tower; it would be a leaning tower, to be sure; albeit I have seca 
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pictures that make the smoke rise vertically. I never saw it so rise butin @ pict- 
ure. The cone is thus difficult to climb, not only from its having almost the ex- 
treme inclination at which loose earth will lie (an angle, suppose, of something 
more than forty-five degrees,) but from its being composed of a dry untenacious 
dust like pulverised lava. It isa vast mound of cinders, in short, an enormous 
ash-heap; and but for the scori# and agglomerates of volcanic substances with 
which it is interspersed, and which afford you footing, the scaling the cone at all 
by mere clambering would be almost impossible. ‘The work becomes tough be- 
cause the ground is tender. The experience and the assistance of the guides 
are here of service. It took us an hour to reach the top, and finely bothered and 
blown we were; soon glad, too, as we stood upon the crater’s wall, to escape 
the keen sea-wind, which poured upon our heated frames, and drove us, little re- 
luctant, to the less inclement climate near at hand. A hundred paces or so 
across the broken soil, and you look at last over the awful basin you have trod so 
far to see. 

The crater of Vesuvius is like Dante’s Hell, circle within circle, or the Tower 
of Babel inverted ; or, with its masses of dusky scori# and mis-shapen blocks of 
calcined earth, self-piled round and round—an open level for the arena, and a 
dense barrier for its wall, like some huge ruined amphitheatre where monstrous 
animals were wont to fight, or some fane obscene where deities uncouth of an- 
cient Ind kept horrid orgies in oldtime. But there can be no description of the 
erater of Vesuvius, which, applying it to day, would be equally descriptive of it 
a few months, probably even a few weeks, hence. It resembled, when we saw 
it, a dark and gloomy amphitheatre, as we have said, in the centre of whose arena, 
as it were in the point of a vortex, yawned the gorge of fire: but from the 
ceaseless action of the mountain, the form which the surface of the crater as- 
sumes, even in the intervals of the more violent emissions, is in constant varia- 
tion; apertures are made and closed, prominences are raised and depressed, and 
allis in perpetual transformation. At the greater eruptions of course the whole 
enormous mass is broken up, the pavement of the crater especially being that 
which is first whirled off, shattered into myriads of fragments. ‘Ten thousand men 
working for a century could not effect such an alteration as was produced by the 
hand of nature in a few hours says Sir W. Hamilton, treating of the explo- 
sion of 1794.* But the fiery spume does not always wait co fill the cauldron 
before it boils over, but bursts through the sides, rolling away with the roar of a 
thousand devils, making the very mountain oscillate, and the elements to tremble 
as with an earthquake. You descend from the interior ridge of the crater to- 
wards its floor, scrambling and zigzagging to lessen the descent, over shelving 
banks of sulphurous ashes, and broken lavas, and striding or vaulting across fiery 
holes and chasms, whose exhalations take away your breath ; your feet are scorch- 
ed as you tread by the burning marl; thrust the staff in your hand below the 
surface, and it ignites, (a fellow brought us an egg he had roasted in one of the 
holes in a few seconds ;) scrape the ground, and foul steam and vapour reek from 
it; strike it, and a hollow moan, as though from measureless caverns of the 
earth, re-echoes to the blow—the noise is like that of sullen thunder-peals, heard 
among cloudy mountains far away, and caves and shores remote. ‘Treading the 
pavement of the crater of Vesuvius, you cannot doubt, you feel instinctively, that 
but a few lamine of brittle earth divide you from fires beneath, as the plank di- 
vides the sailor from the waves. 

We sat down, on reaching the bottom, upon a mass of cinders to rest, and 
gaze upon the scene! There, at a few short paces from our feet, yawned the 
wide throat of ever-burning fire, its split and riven lips all coloured over with the 
hues of flame, and a sort of livid slime, its saliva, clinging about the crags and 
rocks, its jaws; while surging up, as from its entrails, volumes of ardent vapour 
—the hot breath of its agony, issued forth, and mingling with the opaque smoke, 
rolled hissingly off, as the salt foam hisses on the bviling sea. The very va- 
pours themselves seemed stceped in fire-~the shadows flung on them probably 
from the burning gulf, viewless and fathomless, over which they were poised. 
That serpent hiss was the only sound that broke on the breathless air, for no one 
spoke, as thus we sat there grouped like men transfixed, gazing upon that dread- 
ful fount, still rolling like a riverthat by night, by day, through sunshine and 
through storm, flows on and ceases not. 

‘There is a mimicry here and there, upon the broken heaps around, of vegeta 
ble colours, which is very singular. The exhalations of sulphur blending with 
the metallic salts, are deposited in crystals resembling a delicate efflorescence on 
the points of the scoriw, and the contrast ef their bright tints with the dark 
gray ashes is very beautiful—the banks seemed paven as with asphodel. But 
here all shapes and hues, all sights and sounds, are strange and unaccustomed. 
Unearthly forms seemed fashioned of earthly things. The twisted scoria lie 
like mandrakes all about, and the tortuous barrier that hems in the vast circus, 
juts horribly upon the sky, sharp as bright steel, and makes the hot air stifling. 
the bounds of true and false seem, as it were passed—Nature and human #ature 
eonfonadi! Seth. Agi £ thougnt chat when over this unnatural scene, and down 
amidst the unnatural hush, the dusk of mysterious midnight should descend, the 
bickering flames the only sight, the volcano’s the only sound, that with the real 
world so like a phantasm, a man would scarce be appalled, were phantoms too to 
arise and people it, and shadows of the other world to walk the mountain. As 
it was, beneath the clear, broad, lidless eye of day, the place had certainly much 
more of the grotesque than of the supernatural, and reminded me, more than 
anything else, of the scene of the quaint Diablerie of Rip Van Winkle, in the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. One who had never seen a volcano, might conceive 
of its fires bursting up from their fountains, amidst ponderous rocks and boundless 
chasms, lurid inthe hues of Plegethon ; and the sublime might there rejoice in 
the semblance of hell andchaos. But Vesuvius has little of this. A dull mo- 
notonous mantle covers all, as the waters of the ocean fill its bed; a colourless 
pall of ashes, or ashy lava, chokes the whole mvuuntain from topmost ridge 
almost to its utmost base, where Spartacus and his gladiators entrenched in 
caverns once held their foes at bay, so that on a near approach the sublimity of 
the volcano, when it is not in conflagration, vanishes. Yet Nature at her work 
for man as in the esrth’s infancy she wrought ere man was, or human eye could 
witness her genial labours—this constrains our thoughts to primordial themes, 
and ‘hey may be sublime though the mountain be not. 

The cicerone keeping to windward of the smoke, hovered a long while about 
the brink of the abyss, inviting us to follow him: and he had scarcely rejoined us 
a moment before thewind suddenly shifted, and rush came the whole hot breath 
of the volcano upon the bank where we sat; and if the other had been the sub- 
lime, this was certainly the ridiculous and by a short step, for we had nothing 
to do but ho!d our noses and run for it, half suffocated with the stench, to say 
nothing of the heat, and half-blinded into the bargain. And as the keeping our 
footing without running at all was no easy matter, of course there were not a 
few tumbles, which were not likely to cure the fright, nor a few screamings, 
which were not likely to cure the suffocation. There was more fear than dan- 
ger, as may be supposed, except to one’s limbs from the chasms. But nothing 
came of it. Lying upon the ground would have been the best thing to have had 
recourse to. We thought of this afterwards, and were half inclined to return to 
put the theory in practice, but the wind seemed entirely to have altered its mind, 
and so we altered ours, and returned towards tlie summit once again. The guide 
in ascending rolled down, as if to avenge us, a large mass of earth into the gulf 
The fiery vapours quivered and hissed. A moment's lapse, and loud again boom- 
ed the thunder through the earth in long reverberations. One thrills at these 
sounds with a tremor that seems electric, in which cavern and height, and the 
universal air, partake. Andas the roar still is louder and louder toward the 
mouth of the crater, where the steam keeps in agitation, it is exactly as though 
some devouring beast disturbed, were rushing from the dens beneath. We 
shudder at the noise unconsciously, as doth the antelope when the lion roars 
The fable of the prisoned Titan would assume the verisimilitude of fact in more 
ignorant times, to those who witnessed this convulsion of the mountain, which 
accident, internal or external, might produce. It is the spasm of an earthquake, 
and is just as though the demon of the earthquake stirred upon his couch, and 
chafed, and then reposed again. [asked one of the guides whether I] Signor 
Diavolo was notdown there. The man looked grim and frightened, and said, 
Sicuro, in all faith. 

We stood upon the height, as we regained it on our return, to look on the 
stupendous map around. The whole magnificent Campagna of Naples, the finest 
tract of country on the globe, is at your feet. From the foreland of Misenum, 
the Elysian bays, the Elysian coast of the Campi Phlegrzi, bathed by the Tyr- 
rhene sea—from these the eye coasts along the dim and distant shores to where 
the mountains, (alack the snow on their summits shone against the sun as we 
stood), dip into the sea at Gaeta, and beyond, to the beaked point of Circe’s 
promontory. From thence, a semicircular range of Appenines, a noble range, 
and worthy the plain it spans, sweeps from the far sea on the west, still trending 
on, to where in immemorial time the great gulf was that joined Salerno’s Sea to 
the bay of Naples.t Then comes the Sorrentine’s syren coast, St. Angelo’s 
Mount, and Massa’s Orange groves, and lastly, the fairy isles, rough Capri, wading 
the waters like a Cyclops. And at the core of all, Naples, bright city, metropo- 
lis of a ruined Paravlise ! 





*I do not quite see why the assertion should be doubted as exaggeration, of the ashes of 


Vesuvius having been borne to Byzantium during the first great eruption. In our own 
day the effects of the great earthquake at Lisbon were felt in Switzerland on one quarter, 
andin the American islands on the opposite quarter, an indication of a disturbing power, 
during such convulsions, more than sufficient to account tor the projection of dust and 
pumice, so that, borne by the tempest, they should travel that space. The distance from 


Vesuvius would be about one thousand miles. Ashes from Aetna are likewise said to have 
reached the cities of Syria. 

+t In this is adopted the conjecture of a scientific Italian, who assumes that simultaneous 
ly with an explosion of Vesuvius, which he supposes to have taken place about a thou- 
sand years before the christian era, was the formation of that part of the Campagna which 
aftewards bore the Etruscan territories of Nola, Nocera, and the Sarnese. and which, 
before that event, was a vast open gulf through which the sea flowed into the bay of Sa- 
lerno, leaving the Sorrentine shore arocky island, at the extremity of this ramification of 
the Appenines, as Capri is now. Ca SE PoURROIT. But it would be a more philosophical 
iiypothesis, 1 think, if the gentleman had cramped himself Jess about time. — : 


Che Albion. 





I conclude these notes by an observation which probably would occur to every 
spectator, perched on the volcano’s peak, who is at any pains on the subject, 
which is, that Vesuvius rose out of the sea This appears self evident to one 
looking down its back in this way, for, far removed from the amphitheatre of hills 
around it, its base is obviously only lifted from the sea by the lavas and hetero- 
geneous volcanic substances fused in its huge crucible and then ejected. 1 had 
often fancied during a long sojourn on the opposite coast, with the mountain in 
its Protean aspects ever before us, that it was generally more disquieted, and 
emitted vapour more profusely, when the wind drove the seaagainst its base. An 
instance, if more than a fancy, of the quick sympathy and connexion of volca- 
noes with the ocean. But it is, I believe, a now recognised fact, that volcanoes 
in combustion are invariably on the sea coasts, or on the banks of inland lakes, or 
near great bodies of water, and that they expire when in their growth and expan- 
sion they repelgthe waters, which in this way they naturally do, from their base. 
Perhaps it is not unfeasible to maintain that every volcano, or the first of every 
series, has been an island. But that is not material. Another strong proof of 
the immediate connexion of the sea with volcanoes is, that marine products, fish 
in immense quantities, mingled sometimes with sea-sand, and mud, and torrents 
of water, always salt, and salt rain, are commonly dixgorged during eruptions. 
Pompeii is a prominent example of this, and Herculaneum a!so. Moreover, the 
eruptions, at least of Vesuvius, are almost invariably sea-ward. And it may not 
be irrelevant to mention, in addition to all this concurring evidence, the coinci- 
dence, that the elder Pliny lost his life from his inability to sail back from Stabia 
owing to the wind and sea setting towards the mountain. The experiment of 
Monsieur I’ Emery to produce an artificial volcano, by moustening firestone (pyrites) 
or rather by forming a humid ama!gam of flour of sulphur and iron filings, and 
burying them two or three feet deep in the ground in a covered vessel. is well 
known. And the success of the experiment, for it was successful, would seem, 
at least by analogy, to sustain the opinion of Buffon of the simple process of 
the earth’s volcanos, and the slight depth at which, after all, they are rooted. 

As a postscript, I will add, in reference to the ambiguous term used above of 
‘‘Campi Phlegr#i,” that it is here applied to the burnt tracts around Puteoli, to 
which the name was anciently confined. Vesuvius and the plain at its foot have 
also borne the designation, and Polybius calls by that term the countries around 
Capua and Nola. ‘The epithet fits one and all alike; for a better geology would 
extend it to the entire Campagna; to all that marvellous plain, girdled by the Ap- 
pennines and the sea from the Garigliano to the Sarno, the whole, with the excep- 
tion, | believe, of the Massic hills where grew the Falernian vine, the creation, 
in ages unrecorded, of subterraneous fire. H. W. B. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


‘*On our arrival at Mentz,”’ resumed the Duke de Vicenza, we learned that 
Erfurth and the whole of Westphalia had been thrown into the utmost alarm, by 
false reports which had been artfully propagated. This was a scheme which had 
just then been set on foot for the purpose of exciting disaffection. The Empe- 
ror insisted on proceeding onward without even stopping to rest. The speed at 
which we journeyed was inconceivable. We were only eight hours in proceed- 
ing from Mentz to Erfurth. There, as everywhere, the presence of the Empe- 
ror operated like a talisman in tranquillizing the public mind. During the whole 
of our journey through this conquered country, Napoleon was the object of fer- 
vent prayers and benedictions.’ 

‘*On our way through Weimar, the Emperor saw the Grand Duchess, and he 
made azemark upon her, which was very singular as coming from Napoleon. 
The remark was, to be sure, made in reference to a crowned head. ‘ This Grand 
Duchess of Weimar,’ said the Emperor, ‘is an extraordinary woman. She has 
the talent of a clever man. 

‘* We reached Eckartsberg, and found the place occupied by troops, parks of 

artillery, &c. ‘The Emperor had only two apartments assigned to him, and both 
looked to the market-place of the town, which was the scene of incessant noise 
and confusion. The uproar was perfectly intolerable; yet the Emperor, seated 
at his table, with his maps spread before him, and his compasses in his hand, 
seemed as undisturbed as though he had been in his quiet cabinet at the Tuileries. 
He was wholly absorbed in the plans he was meditating, and quite unconscious of 
all that was passing around him. I never knew any one gifted with the power of 
mental abstraction in so great a degree as Napoleon, or who could so easily en- 
dure cold, heat, hunger, and the privation of bodily comfort. It seemed as though 
he had the power of controlling his physical wants. He was a singularly orga- 
nised being ! 
**On the Ist of May we reached Lutzen, and the battle was fought on the day 
following. It was a brief but glorious conflict. By five in the afternoon the 
enemy was completely routed. The firing had ceased; and only a few stray 
shots, aimed at random, were flying to and fro. Marshal Bessieres, wrapped in 
his cloak, and mounted on a height, was watching, with his telescope at his eye, 
the retreat of the Russians. A brigadier attached to his escort was killed by the 
bursting of abomb shell. ‘ Bury that brave man,’ said he, and in a moment after 
he had uttered these words he was himself killed bya ball fired from a very con- 
siderable distance. ‘The Emperor was much attached to Bessiéres, who had 
followed him in all his campaigns and had taken part in all his battles. Bessiéres 
had passed through almost every grade in the command of the Imperial guard. 
His courage had stood the test of every trial. He was universally esteemed and 
beloved, and sincerely regretted. 

“The Emperor was deeply affected by his death. ‘This is a great loss,’ 
said he, ‘a very great loss—Bessieres deserved to die the death of Turenne.— 
Gentlemen, this is an enviable end!’ A few week's subsequently the Emperor's 
feelings sustained a more poignant wound. Grief has its different gradations of 
pain for the human heart, as the rack has its degrees of bodily torture ! 

“On the 10th of May we entered Dresden, where the good, the noble-hearted 
King of Saxony joined the Emperor on the following day. The character of 
that sovereign presented the very beau ideal of exalted virtue, and seemed to be 
uncorrupted by the vice of human nature. Party spirit has sought to chill the 
admiration naturally inspired by his noble conduct towards Napoleon, by describ- 
ing the King as a person not above the level of ordinary mediocrity. But these 


King of Saxony was a man of talent, extensive information, and of chivalrous 
honour. He was notone of those who can make integrity give way to interest ; 
or who regards a promise as a thing to be fulfilled conditionally, according to cir- 
cumstances. It was the King of Saxony whom I tirst heard utter a phrase, which 
has since often been quoted, and which will portray the moral feeling of the man, 
viz.: * Probity and truth are the best finesses in politics.’ The Emperor Napo- 
leon, who revered the King of Saxony as a father, often repeated the above words 
without perhaps placing faith in them, but as a tribute of admiration to a beauti- 
fuland noble idea. 

‘In our conferences with the King of Saxony, we spoke without reserve of 
our hopes and fears, and of the probable result of the negociations which had 
been opened, and which I was entrusted to conduct with M. Budna, and with the 
Emperor Alexander. With respect to Austria, I cherished but faint expecta- 
tions ; and on the part of Russia and Prussia, I saw nothing to hope for. You 
may easily believe that it cost me a painful effort to conceal beneath an outward 
show of confidence, my profound conviction of the inutility of Napoleon's efforts 
to avert the storm—I saw that it must inevitably and surely break over our heads, 
even at the very moment when, to the Emperor’s dictation, | wrote those pages 
which must ever remain a monument of the sincerity of Napoleon's desire to 
make peace on reasonable conditions. 
unavailing when opposed by the machinations of England—Evgland, our impla- 
cable and eternalenemy. Five powers were leagued against one! A contingent 
of two millions of men nullified at once their defeats and our victories! In 
vain did the sons of France perform prodigies of valour on the field of battle, 
which they watered with their blood. They but enfeebled the resources of 
their country, which sooner or later was doomed to succumb to the unequal 
conflict. 

‘** When we had gained the victory of Lutzen I offered, in the Emperor's name, 
peace to Russia and Prussia; but the offer was refused. A few days after this 
we were again victorious at Bantzen, and we sealed our triumph with the bravest 
blood in the French army. Bruyéres, Kirgener, and Duroc, were among the 
lamented trophies of the enemy’s defeat. 

‘* Presentiments are a sort of instinctive communication—a reflection of the 
future. On the evening of the Ist of May, just four days before the battle of 
Bantzen, the Emperor had a jong conference with M. Budna, who had been sent 
as envoy from the Emperor Fiancis to his son-in-law. Whilst M. Budna was 
closeted with the Emperor, Duroc and I walked up and down, conversing to- 
gether in the apartment leading to the Imperial cabinet, to which M. Budna had 
been introduced at 10 o'clock. 
prised us: it was quite at variance with Napoleon's custom. The great clock of 
Dresden struck twelve; and profound silence prevailed throughout the city, in 
which, during the day, the presence of the troops had kept up incessant noise 
and movement. Our candles were nearly burnt out, and a dim and unsteady light 
was diffused over the dark hangings of the apartment. Every object around us 
presented an aspect of gloom. We were discoursing on the events of the cam- 
paign, when Duroc suddenly seized my arm, and pressing it convulsively, uttered 
emphatically these words, which seemed like a mysterious revelation :—‘ My 
| ther—and he—he too will fall a sacrifice.— An inward voice whispers to me that 
I shall never again see France !’ 

“ These were the prophetic words of a man whose death was near at hand 

“The Emperor informed me that his conference with Budna had produced no 
result. ‘Caulincourt,’ said he, ‘among these men, born Kings, the ties of na- 
ture are matter of indifference.—The interests of the daughter and grandson will 
not induce Francis to deviate one hair's breadth from the course which the 
Austrian cabinet may mark out.—Oh! it is not blood that flows in the veins 
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of these people, but cold policy.—The Emperor of Austria, by rallying cordially 
with me, might save all. United to France, Austria would be formidable—Prus- 
sia and Russia could no longer maintain the conflict.—But Austria is ruled by an 
ambitious traitor.—I must yet humour him a little, ere I can destroy him. Met- 
ternich, Caulincourt, will do a great deal of mischief!’ 

_ “T could never understand how the Emperor bore up under the physical priva- 
tions and bodily fatigues of that campaign. ‘The days were occupied by battles 
and rapid movements from place to place. Alternately in the direction of the 
Elbe and Pyrna the Russians and Prussians presented themselves. Both men 
and horses were exhausted by marches and countermarches. ‘The hospitals were 
crowded by sick and wounded. The Emperor, who during the day was inces- 
santly on his horse, usually spent his nights in writing. 

The memorable battle of Bantzen lasted thirty-four hours, and during the 
whole of that time the Emperor took no rest. On the second day, overcome 
with lassitude and fatigue, he alighted from his horse, and lay down on the slope 
of a ravine, surrounded by the batteries of Marshal Marmont’s corps, and amidst 
the noise of a terrific cannonade. There he fell asleep. I awoke him an hour 
after, by announcing that the battle was won. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed; ‘it may 
truly be said that good comes to us in sleep.’ He immediately mounted his 
horse, for, though the engagement was actually decided, the fighting was partially 
kept up until five in the evening. 

“That victory was marked by marvellous feats of courage. The army, form- 
ed of the wreck of the unfortunate Russian expedition, of raw recruits, and 
young troops unused to service—this army performed prodigies of valour. Dur- 
ing the action, I several times heard the Emperor exclaim— Bravo! these are 
mere boys—soldiers of yesterday. Oh, there is nothing like French courage !’ 

‘“The Emperor's tent was pitched on the field of battle, near a solitary inn, 
which had been the head-quarters of the Emperor Alexander during the two pre- 
ceding days. 

“IT will now,” pursued the Duke de Vicenza, “relate to you a circumstance 
which is very honourable toa man whom I know you highly respect; I allude to 
our excellent Larrey. An immense ambulance had been established ata little 
distance from head-quarters. In the evening the Emperor visited it with the 
view of stimulating, by his presence, the zeal of the surgeons, whose number 
was very small, in proportion to the multitude of wounded. The Emperor re- 
marked that many of the young conscripts had lost two fingers of the right hand; 
and it struck him that they had mutilated themselves purposely, for the sake of 
evading military service. Larrey decidedly pronounced the suspicion to be un- 
founded. The Emperor, nevertheless, retained his opinion, and, in a tone of 
great displeasure, declared that every man who might be guilty of such disgrace- 
ful cowardice should be shot. 

“It was a serious affair; and there could be no doubt of the necessity of 
checking so dangerous an example by severe punishment. Larrey, with his cha- 
racteristic humanity and generous feeling, took up the defence of his patients ; 
but unluckily his defence did not appear to be grounded on convincing proof. 
The Emperor, with his accustomed pertinacity, determined to inquire into the 
matter, and the result was the confirmation of his belief that the wounds, which 
were all uniform, were not the result of accident. Larrey suffered the word in- 
justice to escape him. The Emperor turned pale with anger ; but he suppressed 
all expression of his displeasure. Larrey, as if inspired by a sudden thought, 
cast his eyes towards some poor creatures who were creeping about the ambu- 
lance. ‘Come hither, conscripts!’ said he in his gruffest tone of voice. Even 
now, I can scarcely refrain from laughing, when I think of Larrey turning up his 
sleeves to his elbows, and armed with his bistoury, running eagerly towards the 
soldiers, who shrunk back in alarm, exclaiming—* We are not wounded, Doctor !’ 
Larrey pursued them, and seizing one of them by the arm, dragged him forward 
saying—‘ Come this way, blockheads. Now load your muskets and range your- 
selves in three ranks, the foremost kneeling, and fire. Obey me without delay, 
or I will cut off your ears! Now, Sire, observe, if you please!’ The soldiers 
fired, and the man who was in the foremost rank cried out he had received a 
wound in the right hand. ‘ Well done!’ exclaimed Larrey, triumphantly, and 
then, hurrying to the assistance of the wounded man, he said—‘ Never mind, my 
lad, never mind. Come with me, I'll dress your wound; it will be healed in a 
few days. It is nothing at all!’ 

“The proof was convincing. The uniform wounds observable in the right 
hands of the soldiers, had all been caused by the hurry and unskilfulness with 
which the yuung conscripts discharged their muskets. ‘They held them in too 
inclined a position, amd consequently the balls frequently struck the hands of the 
soldiers who were kneeling in the foremost rank. 

“«Larrey,’ said the Emperor, ‘you are a clever and an excellent fellow! I 


time——’ 

“* At the same time, Sire,’ interrupted Larrey, without ceremony, ‘let every 
man mind his own business.’ 

** The Emperor could not refrain from laughter. 

‘‘On the day following that on which the above curious scene took place, the 
Emperor was cut to the heart by the irreparable loss of his dear friend Duroc. 
Marshal Duroc was one of those men who seem to be too pure and perfect for 
this world, and whose excellence helps to reconcile us to human nature. Inthe 
high station to which the Emperor had wisely raised him, the Grand Marshal re- 
tained all the qualities of the private citizen. The splendour of his position had 
not power to dazzle or corrupt him Duroc remained simple, natural and inde- 
pendent ; a warm and genervus friend ; a just and honourable man. I pronounce 








misrepresentations will find no credence among persons of discernment. ‘The | 


But all our sacrifices, all our efforts were | 


The extraordinary length of the interview sur- | 


| friend, this has been going on too long !—We shall all be swept off one after ano- | 


on him this eulogy without fear of contradiction. His death spread grief and 
consternation through the army and in Paris. ‘The Emperor was perfectly over- 
powered by his affliction. Poor Duroc! my last conversation with him is still 
vividly fresh in my memory. 

«Only those who formed part of the disastrous campaign of 1813 can form an 
accurate idea of our inextricable position. Every day brought a fresh battle, and 
every battle a fresh victory, but unattended by any advantage. The Emperor 
closely pursued the Russian rear-guard, which unceasingly evaded him. Then 
| the Prussians would show themselves,—we would drive them back; and the 
same thing was repeated over and over again. Dresden was our head-quarters, 
our magazine-general, our hospital-general, and we sojourned night and day in 
the highways. 

‘**On the day on which the Grand Marshal was killed, he had scarcely left the 
| Emperor for a single moment. For the tenth time, perhaps, since the morning, 
| the Russians had eluded our pursuit after we had killed a considerable number of 

them. This engagement, though it did not deserve the name of a battle, caused 
| great havoc on both sides. Several balls had struck the ground at the Emperor's 
feet. He turned sharply to Duroc and me,who were standing beside him. 
‘ How,’ said he, ‘after all this carnage is there no advantage gained? Surely 
these Russians rise up and come to life again. Will there never be an end to 
this?’ At that moment a bomb-shell, which burst near the spot where we were 
standing, overthrew three horsemen, and struck an officer of the escort, and 
threw him under the Emperor's horse. The animal started, and the Emperor 
angrily pulled the bridle. 

“** Sire,’ said an aide-de-camp, who at that moment galloped up to vs, ‘ Gene- 
ral Bruyere is killed.’ 

«Ah! exclaimed the Emperor, and then he added, in a suppressed tone, 
‘this day will be fatal to us.’ He immediately spurred his horse, and set off at a 
rapid gallop to a height which commanded Makersdorf, where the fighting was 
| still going on. Marshal Mortier, Duroc, Kirgener, and I, followed him closely, 
| but the wind blew the dust and smoke into our faces with such violence, that we 
could not see each other. A tree near which the Emperor passed was struck and 
|} knocked down by a ball. TI arrived on the plateau at the same moment with the 
Emperor. ‘My lunette! bring me my lunette !’ he called. — I turned round, and 
found to my surprise that we were alone. Charles de Plaisance was galloping 
He looked pale and bewildered, and approaching me, he said, ‘ Ge- 
> ¢What!’ exclaim- 








| 
| towards us. 
neral Kirgener is killed; .... . the Duke de Frioul is 
ed the Emperor ; ‘ what has happened, sir?’ 
| ««* Sire, General Kirgener and—the Grand Marshal are killed. 
“ Duroc killed! Go—go—it is a mistake—it is impossible—quite impossible. 
Caulincourt, you know he was this moment at my side.’ 
| «Several aides-de camp now joined us, and confirmed the fatal intelligence. 
| Duroc was mortally wounded. The ball which had broken down the tree had in 
its rebound struck General Kirgener, and then the Duke de Frioul, whose bowels 
were literally ripped open. ‘The Emperor listened to these details with an air of 
| torpid sorrow ; and then in faltering accents he exclaimed, ‘ Duroc ! Duroc !— 
| Gracious Heaven '—My presentiments never deceive me. This is indeed a sad 
day—a fatal day!’ He slowly paced from the plateau, and returned to the camp. 
On entering his tent, he walked about for some time in silent thoughtfulness. 
At intervals he stopped short, and addressed to me these broken sentences :-— 
‘Alas! when wil! fate relent ?—When will there be an end of this '—Caulin- 
court, my eagles will yet triumph, but the happiness which accompanied them 
has fled.’ 

“| was myself too deeply oppressed by grief, to attempt te offer him consola- 
tion. I loved Duroc as though he had been my brother. His unexpected death 
brought back with renewed force all the pangs [ had suffered at the battle of the 
Moskowa, where Duroc feelingly deplored with me the loss of my unfortunate 
brother Awzuste. ; 

“The Prince de Neufchatel entered, and announced that the Russians were 
once more repulsed 

“*It is high time,’ said the Emperor bitterly. 
Duroc lost in a miserable skirmish.’ Si 

“« Sire,’ inquired Berthier, ‘ what orders has your Majesty to give!” 

“<* Wait till to-morrow.—Whither has he been conveyed '—How is he, Ber- 
| thier ¢’ 








‘Two brave Generals and 
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« ¢ Sire, he is in a house at Makersdorf. Ivan and Larrey are in attendance on 
him. There is no hope.’ 

<<] must see him,’ said Napoleon. ‘ Poor, poor Duroc !’ ay 

“In the evening Berthier and I accompanied the Emperor on this sad visit. 
Duroc, who was stretched on a camp-bed, was suffering the most excruciating 
agony. His features were so frightfully distorted, that he was scarcely recog- 
nizable. When we entered, he turned towards vs, and fixed his eyes stedfastly 
onthe Emperor. It was the horrible fixed gaze of death. There was in it an 
indefinable expression of reproach and affection. ‘The Emperor was overcome, 
and withdrew from the bedside. I took Duroc’s hand in mine, but I was unable 
to speak ; emotion choked my utterance. He articulated with difficulty; but 
he faintly said, ‘I foresaw this at Dresden. The inward voice did not deceive 
me.—Alas! the worst is not over!’ Hisstrength failed him, and he seemed to 
faint. The Emperor again advanced tothe bed, and embraced him several times. 
The doctors entered. ‘Is there no hope?’ inquired the Emperor.—‘ None what- 
ever,’ was the answer. Poor Duroc for a moment recovered his consciousness, 
and turning his eyes towards the Emperor, he said, ‘ For pity’s sake, give me 
opium.’ The Emperor took his hand, pressed it to his bosom, embraced him 
once more, and then seizing my arm, hurried out of the room. 

“¢This is horrible,’ he exclaimed. ‘My excellent, my dear Duroc !—Oh, 
what a loss is this !’"—] observed the tears dropping from his eyes as we returned 
in mournful silence to the camp. 

“ At five o'clock in the morning, Ivan presented himself to the Emperor, who 
immediately understood the purport of his visit. ‘Ah, Ivan!’ he exclaimed ; 
all is over. He is relieved ffom misery. Well, he is happier than I.’ 

“The emperor gave directions for the purchase of a piece ef ground at Ma- 
kersdorf, for the erection of a monument over the grave of Duroc. Napoleon 
wrote with his own hand the following inscription :— 

“To the memory of General Duroc, Duke de Frioul, Grand Marechal du 
Palais to the Emperor Napoleon. He fell gloriously on the field of battle, being 
mortally wounded by a cannon-ball, and he expired in the arms of his friend, the 
Emperor.” 

‘« Napoleon placed the slip of paper in the hands of Berthier without uttering 
a word. 

“T have now,” added the Duke de Vicenza, “told you all that passed in the 
last touching interview between Napoleon and Duyoc. All the stories that have 
been propagated respecting the reproaches addressed by Duroc to the Emperor 
are mere fabrications. Neither Duroc, nor any one of us in his sad situation would 
have addressed reproaches to the Emperor, weeping over the death-bed of a 
friend. If feelings of despair and regret really arose in the noble heart of Duroc, 
his tongue never gave utterance tothem. They were buried with him in the 
grave.” 





STATISTICS OF INSANITY IN EUROPE. 
[From the Foreign Quarterly Review.]} 

Statistique de la Maison Royale de Charenton, dans les Annales d’Hygiéne Pub- 
lique. Par M. Esquirol, Medecin-en-chef. (Statistics of the Royal House 
of Charenton, from the Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. By M. Esquirol, 
Principal Physician.) Paris, 1836. 

There are few, if any, questions, connected with the science of medicine, so 
eminently deserving the patient and persevering inquiries of the medical philoso- 
pher, or that come home more closely to all classes and conditions of men, than 
that which forms the subject of our present notice. Insanity, until very lately, 
has been viewed as a disease over which medicine could exert but little control, 
and the asylums to which its unhappy victims were consigned, were established 
as receptacles where, without fear of offending the public eye, they might drag 
on a few years of miserable existence, rather than with a hope or prospect of ul- 
timate recovery. The wretched and degraded state to which some of the fairest 
portions of our fellow creatures have, for a succession of years, we might almost 
say ages, been there reduced by the cruel and absurd notions which then prevail- 
ed on general treatment, are revolting to our finer feelings, and it cannot fail to 
afford unmingled satisfaction, to contrast the past and present state of those 
asylums. 

“‘T visited,” says Sir A. Halliday, ‘a few days ago the cells of the Edinburgh 
Bedlam, in company with Spurzheim. We found fifty-four individuals in that 
abode of misery, two-thirds of them females, having had scarcely a sufficiency 
of rags to cover their nakedness, and even the shreds that remained appeared 
not to have been cleansed for months. In a distant cell we discovered a woman 
worn out by the violence of her disease, stretched on a straw pallet, and sinking 
rapidly to the grave. A rat was pegched upon her bed. I will not affirm that 
this animal attempted to mangle the exhausted body of the dying maniac, but 
the sight was horrible. Spurzheim exclaimed, ‘ That palaces were provided for 
the accommodation of the greatest villains and disturbers of society, while those 
unfortunate beings were left in misery, and I am a living witness that the swine 
of Germany are better cared for.’ ”’ 

Happily such scenes are now no longer to be met with. 

So late as 1772 there were only four hospitals throughout the kingdom for the 
reception of lunatics: two in London, one in Manchester, and one in Newcas- 
tle ; and, previous to 1815, the insane of the army and navy were all sent toa 

rivate asylum near London, where, as was proved before a committee of the 

— of Commons, their cure was a matter of secondary moment. Through 

the valuable exertions of Sir James Macgregor, an asylum for those deserving 

sufferers has been established at Fort Pitt, Chatham, where they now enjoy all 
the comforts which their unhappy condition so eminently entitles them to. 

New Bethlem will afford a tolerably fair idea of the state and condition of 
those retreats ina general. Here, in the first instance, the windows were left un- 
glazed, so that the unhappy inmates were either kept in total darkness or exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather; and the generous efforts of Lord Robert 
Seymour were hardly sufficient to persuade the committee to lower the windows 
of this establishment, so that the poor sufferers might have a view of the ani- 
mated scenes which were passing around them. 

In 1806 and 1807 we find the first attempt at statistics of the insane, and such 
was the imperfect state in which they were found to exist, that in all England 
and Wales not more than 2248 lunatics and idiots could be found, while we find 
Suffolk and Norfolk alone returned 230 

Doubtless much of the evil which existed in these asylums arose from the 
very absurd regulations, which vested in the hands of the governors the medical 
and other arrangements. We find by adeclaration of the governors of Bethlem 
hospital, made in 1814, ‘that all patients chained there were incurable ;” though 
in one year after 1815, there remained but one lunatic chained. In this year the 
question, ‘‘ What constitutes an incurable case!” was put to the apothecary of 
Bethlem ; to which he replied, ‘‘ After a residence of twelve months, if such 
person has exhibited sympt »ms of malevolence, or is mischievous, and it is con- 
sidered necessary that society be delivered from them, they are declared incura- 
ble.” And this, too, in the nineteenth century ! 

At the White House, Bethnal Green, the custom was to chain the unfortunate 
lunatics every Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock, and leave them so until 8 o’clock 
on Monday. In 1827, a Mr. Hall visited the infirmary of this establishment, and 
found it so filthy that he could not breathe in it. I was obliged to hold my breath 
while I staid to make a short survey of the room.” 

The evidence of John Nettle is scarcely to be credited in a civilized commu- 
nity. ‘* When Mr. Warburton came to have the infirmary cleaned, I turned the 
straw out of the cribs, and there were maggots at the bottom of them where the 
sick lay.”” The infirmaries of those asylums were a kind of sanctuaria where 
none but the elect were admitted. ‘* Did they ever admit any persons to this in- 
firmary !’’ was a question put to this witness, to which he replied, ‘‘ No, never.” 
This indifference was not confined merely to the resident attendants; it extended 
to the visiters, who were appointed from the college of physicians. One of 
those visiters being asked, 

«Did you ever visit the infirmary ? 

“I do not know that I have. 

“You can give no information to the committee ? 

“No, Icannot ; whether I have seen the infirmary or not [T do not know.” 

And yet such men were continued in their vocations for a series of years ! 

Mr. Roberts states in his evidence that, when he visited this place, by order of 
the parish of St. George, he found five crib rooms that he knew nothing of before. 
In this state it was reported to have remained for twenty-seven years of statute 
visitation. In this horrid place there was an unfortunate man of the name of 
Norris cased in iron for a period of nine years ; aud in 1814 there were in the 
woman’s ward ten patients chained by one leg aad onearm tothe wall. The 
chain merely allowed them to stand up or sit down. Their entire covering was 
a blanket tied like a gown. In the men’s ward the men were chained in the 
same way. 

Thanks to the untiring labours of the physicians of the present day, we turn 
from those revolting scenes to more cheering and happy prospects, at least for 
the doomed to such retreats. Insanity, which, in its most comprehensive sense, 
may be considered an inaptitude for conducting one’s-self in the ordinary affairs 
of life and its relations with society, has of late been stripped of many of those 
terrors which, in times less enlightened, consigned its unhappy victims either to 
perpetual imprisonment or the less objectionable evil,—premature death from the 
treatment towhich they were subjected. ‘They are now no longer handed over, 
on the fiat of an apothecary, as we have already seen, to perpetual imprisonment 
on the grounds of incurability. 

Though the nature of this review prevents our entering into a minute and 
critical investigation of the various theories of insanity, yet we deem it not 
altogether foreign to its general principles to dwell a little on a subject from which 
no one has a special immunity. 

Esquire] remarked some years back, that insanity belongs asmost exclusively 














its reasoning faculties undeveloped, and, consequently, free from the various 
exciting causes which are perpetually operating on highly cultivated minds. In 
civilized life we may be said, by our excessive refinements, to beat out or expand 
our brains, and thus expose a more extended surface to the action of external 
causes, than those who are actuated only by the ordinary excitements of the na- 
tural wants and appetencies. Prichard is disposed to believe that congenital pre- 
disposition, so powerful a cause of insanity in civilized life, is wanting in the un- 
civilised state; and it is not going too far to suppose that, as we see in refined 
states of society varieties of structure created, morbid varieties of organization 
may be increased or multiplied. There are many diseases, constitutional in ci- 
vilized life, wholly unknown in the savage state. 

It is admitted by travellers that insanity is seldom met with among the negroes 
of Africa or the native Americans; and Dr. Winterbottom says that, among the 
tribes of Sierra Leone, mania is a disease which seldom, if ever, occurs ; and it 
is scarcely known in the West Indies among the negroes. 

The early writers on insanity divided it into two orders; mania and melancho- 
lia. Esqvrol’s division, which isnow considered the most approved, is iato 
four ; mania, monomani, dementia, and idiocy. The mortality in the first is one 
in twenty-five ; in the second, one in sixteen ; in the third, one in three; in the 
fourth, the returns are not quite determined. Heconsiders the hallucinations of 
the insane as intellectual phenomena, quite independent of the organs of sense, 
and which may take place though those organs may have been destroyed, or 380 
affected as to be no louger capable of performing their functions ; as, when deaf 
men hear sounds, and blind people see colours, which are processes carried on in 
the brain, without any participation of the sensual organs. Many cases arise 
from awant of power of atteution. In monomania, the attention is too much 
concentrated on one object, in mania itis too much distracted. The imbecile, 
Esquirol says, differs from the victim of dementia. The former never possessed 
the faculty of the understanding in a state sufficiently developed for the display 
of reason ; the latter was once endowed with them, but has lost their possession. 
The imbecile lives neither in the past nor future ; the victim of dementia has 
some thoughts of time past, reminiscences which excite in him occasional gleams 
of hope. 

The effect of madness on our ordinary sensibilities is in many cases quite in- 
comprehensible. Very delicate mad people have been often known to sleep on 
the cold ground for nights in succession, without suffering any inconvenience. 
Others have gazed for entire days at the sun without any injury to vision. It 
would seem that physical sensibility diminishes in proportion as cerebral excite- 
ment increases, aud, during the paroxysm, pain may cease altogether, or be changed 
into a state of well-being. We see mad men frequently commit horrid mutila- 
tions with very blunt instruments, sometimes with red-hot iron, without exhibit- 
ing the least symptom of pain, but, on the contrary, the strongest appearance of 
pleasure. 

The moon has long been considered to exercise a powerful influence over the 
insane. Esquirol says that, though he cannot confirm the general opinion of it, 
yet he is disposed to admit that at the full of the moon mad people are mere af- 
fected than at any other period. They are also affected, he says, at day-light 
every morning, and he is, from this, inclined to think that light is the chief cause 
of excitement. ‘Light,’ he says, “frightens some, pleases others, but agi- 
tates all.” 

Madness has been frequently feigned with a view of escaping some dangerous 
or laborious duties. Such was the extent to which it was carried in France du- 
ring the conscription, that Fodere says, it was as difficult to detect a feigned 
case as to cure a real one. Some pretended to be deaf. In one case of this 
kind, it was so well managed, thata pistol let off close to the patient's ear, with- 
out his expecting it, produced no effect. A very curious case is recorded of 
feigned blindness by Mahon, a French writer. A young conscript was sent to a 
corps blockading Luxembourg. Having passed the night at the advanced posts, 
he declared himself blind the next day, and wes sent to the hospital. The sur- 
geons used the most powerful remedies, and were convinced that the disease was 
feigned, as the pupil contracted perfectly. He assured them, however, that he 
could not see, thanked them for their care of him, and asked for the application 
of new remedies. He was sent to the superior medical officers of ‘Thionville. 
They were also convinced that it was a fraud, but hearing the course that was 
pursued, they determined on a last trial. He was put on the bank of a river, 
and ordered to walk forward. He did so, and fell into the water, from which 
he was immediately taken by two boatmen stationed for that purpose. Convin- 
ced of his blindness, but unable to explain the dilations and contractions of the 
pupil, the surgeons gave him a discharge, but warned him at the same time, that 
if the disease was feigned, it would prove of no avail, as it would, sooner or la- 
ter, be ascertained that he was not blind. They offered him another if he would 
confess the fraud. He hesitated at first, but being assured that they would keep 
their word, he took up a beok and read. 

The illusions of the insane are often exceedingly whimsical. A lunatic once 

refused to eat any thing for several days, alleging that ‘‘ Dead men never eat.” 
After all attempts to persuade him to eat had failed, he was left alone for a time, 
when persons entered his room dressed in white shrouds, and, after talking in 
his presence, to persuade him that they were dead men or ghosts, sat down to 
table and began to eat. When his curiosity was excited by the strange scene, 
they invited him, as belonging to their own state of existence, to partake of the 
repast. At first he expressed surprise, but at length sat down, ate voraciously, 
fell asleep, and awoke with a consciousness that he was alive. 
Writers who insist on insanity being a disease of the mind, adduce, as proofs, 
the absence of any characteristic phenomena uniformly exhibited by post-mor- 
tem examinations, as connected with insanity ; and bring forward cases where, 
after death, no alteration in the natural texture of the organ could be discover- 
ed. Lunatics, they allege, live many years in high health, whilst the mind is in 
a state of high excitement. Those men are of opinion that madness is caused 
by such circumstances as influence the mind—joy, grief, care, violent passions, 
&c., and that it is eured by moral treatment suited to the disease of the mind, 
often too, without any measures adapted to the physical disorders. Of this 
class, the most zealous advocate is Professor Heinroth, who insists that moral 
depravity is the essential cause of madness. With him guilt and sin are its real 
sources. Inordinate passions, want of a proper mild discipline, give a prepon- 
derance to the infirmities of our nature, which render them frequentiy so impet- 
uous as to destroy all restraint, on the total loss of which, even over the actions 
of the mind itself, consists that subversion of the understanding which, he says, 
constitutes insanity. This doctrine of Heinroth's has met with a warm oppo- 
nent in Jacobi, who adduces cases where insanity occurred in persons remarka- 
ble for their moral and religious lives. 

Foville, physician to the lunatic asylum for the department of Seine Inférieure, 
at Rouen, is a strong advocate for the material origin of insanity, and, though 
medical men are sometimes accused of a desire to materialize too much, we 
think that Foville has set the question in its true and proper light. 

** Some writers have endeavoured to turn altogether from the investigation of 
the material organic cause of madness, resting on the belief that this disease is 
not a physical disease, or material disease, but rather a disease of the soul. 

“This singular proposition is evidently an absurd profession of materialism ; 
is it notin fact to deprive the soul of its most noble attributes, to degrade and 
debase it to the level of matter, to suppose it susceptible of alteration ! 

“The soul should be a stranger to our researches, but, considering the brain 
as the material instrument of its manifestation, as the organ of intelligence, we 
seek in this organ the cause of the derangement which occurs in its functions.” 

Pinel placed the primary seat of insanity in the stomach and intestines, from 
which he supposed it radiated, and ultimately deranged the understanding; but, 
having found, in the heads of mad people, appearances similar to those found in 
other diseases after death, he was inclined to give up the hope of ever being 
able to account for it by pathological appearances, an opinion in which Esquirol 
is disposed to acquiesce. Indeed, such has been the difficulty of localizing in- 
sanity, that many have altogether given up the idea. Bayle thinks its primary 
seat is the brain, but fixes it in the meninges. Cullen, Cox, Haslam, Foville and 
Georget, regard it as an idiopathic affection of the brain, the nature of the orga- 
nic alteration being unknown. 

Georget says that, from his own experience and that of others, he concludes 
that among 100 lunatics, 99 at least have been so from the influence of affections 
or moral causes. ‘There is an expression at Salpetriéere which has almost passed 
into a proverb, ‘‘qu’en perd la téte par les revolutions d’esprit.”” Pinel found 
moral causes to operate in the proportion to physical, as 464 to 219, and the first 
question which he generally put to patients, who still preserved some intelligence 
was, ‘‘ Have you undergone any vexation or disappointmert!”’ The reply was 
seldom in the negative. ‘It is,” he says, ‘‘in the age in which the mind is 
most susceptible of strong feelings, in which the passions are excited by the 
strongest interesis, that madness is powerfully displayed. Children, calm and 
without anxiety, incapable of long and extensive combinations of thought, not 
yet initiated into the troubles of life, and old men, whom the now vanishing illu- 
sions of their preceding age, and then increasing physical and moral weakness, 
render indifferent as to events, are but rarely affected.” Moral causes are con- 
sidered to act more powerfully on women, physical on men. 

The popular opinion in this country and the continent is, that it is a disease of 
the mind independent of any corporeal malady, but with the scientific men of 
both countries this is entirely abandoned, the opinion being, that it depends upon 
disease of the brain and its membranes. 

It appears, by the tables which Esquirol has supplied, that more than one-half 





the entire number of cases admitted under his care are ascribed to moral causes, 
which, as they operate mure generally in a civilized than in a savage state, ac- | 
count for the prevalence of insanity in the former condition. During the event- | 
ful times of the conscription in France, great numbers of insane were driven into 
the public asylums. ‘ The influence of our political misfortunes,” says Esqui- | 
rol, ‘“* has been so great, that I could illustrate the history of our revolution from | 
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the taking of the Bastille to the last appearance of Bonaparte, by describing in a 
series the cases of lunatics whose mental derangement was in connection with 
the succession of events.” There are mad people in whom it is difficult to dis- 
cover any hallucination, but there are none in whom the moral affections are not 
disordered ; in this particular, Esquirol says he never met with an exception. 

Though religion has long been considered a fruitful source of insanity, the da- 
ta upon which this opinion rests are not quite conclusive. Roman Catholics are 
supposed by some to enjoy an immunity from it. At the Cork Asylum, where 
the Roman Catholics are to Protestants as 10 to 1, Dr. Hallaran says no instance 
has occurred to him of religious madness in the former, but that, whenever reli- 
gious madness did exist, it was always among the Protestant inmates. Guislain 
makes a similar report as regards the Low Countries. ‘The Prussian provinces 
on the Rhine afford a good opportunity of testing the accuracy of this. Jacobi 
has paid considerable attention to this subject, and is inclined to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the reports which Guislain and othere have made. He states, that 
in a Catholic popu lation the proportion of lunatics compared with those in a Lu- 
theran population is 11 to 10, which gives a preponderance to Catholics. 

In the Quakers’ Retreat, at York, Tuke says, that since 1811 they had but 
three cases of insanity from religion, and those cases were people of weakly con- 
stitutions, and not educated in their society, so that with them religious madness 
is veryrare. From the returns made of all the Quakers in England and Scot- 
land, it appears that the number does not exceed 23,000; of these there have 
not been of late years, on an average, more than 60 coxtined as lunatics in the 
Retreat. This, it appears, gives about three insane for every 1000, a proportion 
much higher than any which obtains in the general population of the country.— 
In attempting to account for this apparent augmentation among the Quakers, 
‘Tuke says, 

‘“‘T should demur to the data upon which the proportion of lunatics in Eng- 
land rests. I believe the parliamentary returns to be so incorrect as to afford no 
fair grounds for the estimate which is made; whilst the knowledge of each oth- 
er which prevails in our society, and the character of the Retreat, brings nearly 
all the cases which occur among us into the calculation. Moral improprieties 
connected with mental peculiarities are more easily and more frequently stamp- 
ed as insanity amongst us than in the world at large, while the care taken of 
our poor prevents any individual of that class from being allowed to roam at 
large or remain at home, on account of the expense of maintaining him in our 
asylum.” . 

There is an opinion afloat that insanity is on the increase in this country, and 
the opinion is in some degree borne out by a comparison of late registers with 
those of an older date. Dr. Powel, who first directed attention to this particu- 
lar department, grounded his belief of a positive increase on the apparent aug- 
mentation in the London registers for lunatics. These included all lunatics 
confined in private asylums throughout England, which gave an increase as com- 
pared with eight quinquennial periods, from 1775 to 1814; the aggregate for the 
former being 1783, for the latter, 3647. This is aconclusion which Dr. Bur- 
rows says is not borne out by facts, as the register does not comprehend lunatics 
confined in unlicensed houses. Comparing the lunatics with the census of the 
population for 1800, Dr. Powel arrived at the conclusion, that there was one 
lunatic to 7300 persons, a conclusion which shows how absurd it was to attempt 
a statistic account of insanity with means so inadequate. Pinel thought that the 
increase in the returns of the insane might be accounted for in various ways— 
irregularity in former returns, and increase of the inmates of asylums, from the 
better arrangements which now prevail. He says that the greater the liberty in 
any country, the’greater the number of insane is likely to be. 

In 1806 a select committee was appointed to inquire into this subject, and in 
the report which they sent in, they gave for England and Wales an aggregate of 
2248 lunatics. In 1815 another report was made, which gave nearly double the 
number, but which increase should be ascribed to the inaccuracy of former returns 
rather than to any positive augmentation in the number of the insane. 


By the returns which were made in 1819, Dr. Burrows found the aggregate ot 
lunatics confined in public hospitals and asylums to be 1456, in private asylums 
2585, in all for England and Wales 4041, to which he added half the number for 
those confined in private asylums not registered. In this way he raised the whole 
number to 6000, which he considered the nearest approximation to the total 
number uf lunatics in Great Britain, and which gives us a proportion of about 
1 lunatic in 2000 persons. 

In 1826 Sir A. Halliday made a return of the lunatics confined in public and 
private asylums in England and Wales, giving as the gross amount 4782, to which 
he adds those of whom the law takes no notice, as living with their friends, and 
concludes, from an experience of twenty-five years, that the number confined in 
England and Wales, in public and private asylums, exceeds 8000 ; yet, with this 
apparent augmentation, he is not disposed to believe that insanity is on the in- 
crease with ns. He estimates the insane of Scotland at 3700. 

In 1829 he sent in another report, which gave for England and Wales 6806 lu- 
natics, and rates the idiots at 5741, to which he adds for places not returned 
1500, in all 14,000. The proportion of insane to the population is, he says— 
England 1 in 1000; Wales 1 in 800; Scotland | in 574. In the gross amount 
of 14,000, the paupers are estimated at 11,000. 

Some very curious returns have been made, showing the influence of different 
habits and pursuits in life in producing insanity. In twelve English counties 
where the population is employed in agriculture, the proportion of insane to the 
general population is 1 in 820, and the lunatics are to idiots as 5 to 7. Intwelv 
counties where the people are differently employed, the insane are to the popula- 
tion as 1 to 1200. People who work in mines are reported to be less liable to 
insanity than those who work on the surface. Is it because they are less exposed 
to the exciting influences of a busy life, which are ever passing around us in ovr 
intercourse with the world, and from which miners are for a great portion of their 
life withdrawn ? 

In six maritime counties the lunatics are to the population as 1 to 1000, and 
idiots are to lunatics as 2 to 1; while in six counties of North Wales there are 
7 idiots to 1 lunatic, and 1 lunatic to 850. 

In South Wales the proportion of lunatics to the population is 1 to 750, and 
idiots are to the iusane as 1 to 84. Throughout Wales, as in many parts of Eng- 
land, there is a preponderance on the side of female lunatics over males; female 
idiots are also more numerous than males; in Wales the excess is very great. 
The explanation afforded for this is, that nearly half the population is employed 
in agriculture. There is a general impression that, in agricultural districts, where 
people work hard and where females are eraployed in labour, the violent exertions 
required in such occupations produce distortion of the body, and may very ma- 
terially affect the growth and development of the brain, and even the form of the 
cranium in utero. It is well known that feiales are obliged to work during the 
whole of their pregnancy, and there can be no doubt of the injury which such 
occupations must entail on the offspring. 

According to a return made for Scotland in 1821, the proportion of lunatics to 
the population is | to 474, but little reliance can be placed on this as a correct ese 
timate of the state of insanity there. 

By the returns which have been made for the French hospitals, from 1801 up 
to 1823, there isa steady and progressive increase. The first return gave, in 
1801, 1070 lunatics, and the last, in 1823, gave 2493. Rating the population at 
32 millions, Esquirol estimates the insane as 1 in 1000. In France, as in Eng- 
land, the operating causes vary very much. Of 336 lunatics in his establish- 
ment, Esquirol says, there were only 3 from drunkenness. It, however, prevails 
as an exciting cause to a great degree in Salpetri¢re, where women only are ad- 
mitted, and of whom one-twelfth part are girls of the town. We find also, by 
the reports which Dr. Whally has made on the effect of drunkenness, that it 
prevails te a great extent in Lancaster infirmary. 

All the attempts which have hitherto been made to account for insanity by pa- 
thologieal appearances have proved hopeless. In examining the morbid results, we 
are led to consider how the mental disease could have resulted from them: but 
here the nature of the subject completely baffles us. In cases of other diseases, 
as of the lungs, whose functions are now well understood, the morbid change 
accounts for the derangement, but the case is quite different when the mind is 
affected. Weare ignorant of the manner in which it performs its functions, and 
of the connection between the organic agents and the operations common)y re- 
ferred to it. Hence, some are inclined to doubt whether the phenomena of in- 
sanity are the results of changes discovered in the brain, and view them as the 
result of the diseased operations of the mind, believing that hardness of brain and 
thickening of membranes are only formed after mental disease of long standing, 
and are altogether wanting in recent cases of insanity ; upon these grounds men- 
tal disease is considered as a deviation from the healthy state, different from that 
which anatomy exhibits. 

The different states of the intestinal canal have been considered a fruitful 
source of insanity, both to the rich and the poor—to the former, from over in- 
dulgence ; to the latter, from very opposite causes—low diet, bad food, cold, 
constipation. Worms have been viewed as producing it, because, in some cases, 
mad people were cured, on the expulsion of worms in the intestines. Esquirol 
records two cases of this kind. It was also a popular belief that it is more inti- 
mately connected with disease of the abdominal viscera than the thoracic, but this 
has been proved not to be the fact. In 168 cases Esquirol found only 2 cases of 
liver-complaint, whilst in the same number he found 65 cases of disease of the 
lungs, end he is disposed to believe that insanity is attended by disease of the 
thoracic viscera in 2 cases outof 8. To this opinion Georget is inclined, who 
adds, that one-half of the luna‘ics who die at Salpetriére, are cut off by phthisis. 
In some of those patients It Is rather curious that, where large excavations are 
found to exist after death, no expectoration took place during life. Greding 
found in 100 maniacs, 40 affected with phthisis; of the whole number, 76 had 
effusion into one or other cavity of the thorax. 

In the Dutch States, the number of insane, from 1820 to1825, was 4520 
Guislain is disposed te ascribe the increase of insanity to the positive augmente- 
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to civilized nations orraces of men. In asavage state the mind is uncultivated, 
tion which has taken place in the population since the war, by which the number 
may be augmented in the ratio of the population. He agrees with Sir. A Halli- 
day, that though a temporarary augmentation may take place from the pressure 
of circumstances, there is no danger of its permanently progressive increase. — 

The returns afforded by the Prussian States, if correct, should necessarily 
alarm us, but Jacobi, who has had opportunities of judging of their fidelity, at- 
taches but little faith to them. The proportion of iunatics there to the popula- 
tion, is 1 in 666}. 

Perhaps the best statistics are supplied by the government of Norway. Ia 
1825 returns were ordered of the sex, age, situation, and number of insane. The 
report was drawn up by Dr. Holst, and published in 1828. The lunatics are to 
the population as 1 to 551. Here is a marked difference as compared with Eng- 
land and France. The population of Norway is employed much in agriculture and 
rearing cattle, embosomed in mountains, and without any manufacturing towns. 
These are to be taken into account in considering the comparative state of in- 
sanity there, incomparison with other countries. 

From Spain we are without any satisfactory returns, while we find the Italian 
States giving one only in 4879. Here we find that, where insanity is scarce, 
idiotism is always found te predominate, more especially in Spain and Portugal. 
In New York the insane were as 1 to 721 of the population. 

With respect to the treatment of this very distressing affection we shall en- 
deavour to show that our only hopes of cure rest upon an early application for 
proper medical advice. ‘The average duration of the complaint under the care 
of Pinel was from five to six months, but the greatest number of recoveries took 
place in the first month. This is also the opinion of Esquirol. The greatest 
amount of recoveries is obtained in the first two years, but the mean duration is 
less than one, and after the third year, the chance of cure is scarcely 1 in 30. 
This is a conclusion at which Esquirol arrived, founded on an experience from 
1804 to 1813 at Salpetriére. A similar conclusion has been come to at the 
Gloucester Asylum. 

The most favourable age for recoveries is from 25 to 30, but women frequently 
recover after 45; and there are four cases recorded at Clarenton of recoveries 
where each patient was 70 years old. Writers in general admit that recoveries 
are more frequent in women than men. * 

Dr. Burrows gives a report of cures in recent cases 91 in 100, and in 64 old 
cases 19 cures. This is considered by some as much too great, and they ac- 
count for it by supposing, that many were discharged before a complete cure was 
effected. 

Esquirol states that, out of the gross amount of admissions at Bicétre, of 
12,592, 4968 recovered, ; 

At Bethlem, St. Luke’s, and the York asylum, the admissions from 1748 to 
1814 were 16,516, of whom 5918 recovered. From this it appears that the 
cures in England were formerly fewer than in France. 

In Lancaster there were adinitted, from 1817 to 1832, 1750 lunatics ; of these, 
597 were cured, a proportion of about 40 in 100. 

In the Retreat, near York, from 1812 to 1833 inclusive, 334 were admitted. 
Of these, 168 were cured, 50 died, 37 removed, 10 improved, and 69 remained’ 
Here the probability of recoveries in recent cases is 9 to 1. 

Insanity is not reckoned among the diseases injurious to life. In this state 
the brain, though unfit for intellectual operations, is able to carry on other pro- 
cesses dependent on it, but which are subservient to physical existence. 

In 1812 there were at Bicétre 1 who was there 56 years, 3 upwards of 40 
years, 21 more than 30 years, 50 upwards of 20 years, and 150 for 10 years. 

The dates of entry for 7 cases, at Salpetriére, were from 50 to 57 years, 11 
from 50 to 60 years, and 17 from 40 to 50. 

‘The admissions of males to females are, at Charenton, as 3 to 2. At Bicé- 
tre the case is reversed, females are to malesas 3 to 2. In the South of France 
there are more females than males in asylums ; the contrary obtains in the North ; 
but throughout France the females are to males as 14 to 11. In Spain there is 
an excess of one-fifth over male. In Italy the males predominate. According 
to the returns which Guislain has made of Holland and Belgium, females are to 
males as 34 tu 29. 

’ In Great Britain and Ireland the males are to females as 13 to 12, and in the 
United States the males are to females as 2to1. Esquirol shows, from the 
gross amount of lunatics confined all over Europe, of 76,526, that there were 
37, 825 males, and 38,701 females, about 37 to 38 without the fraction. 

Insanity is not limited to any particular age ; it may begin as early as two 
years of age, but does not become common until 15. Georget has collected, 
from the admissions in France and England, from the age of 10 to 70, 4409 
patients, and the average of admissions for every 10 years :— 
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There is one leading feature in the management of the insane in which all 
writers seem to agree—seclusion. Pinel dwells on it as the most rational mode 
of cure, and considers the separation from friends indispensable. Willis changed 
all the servants of George III. Confinement is also necessary; but there is 
still considerable difference of opinion how far it should be carried. 

A system of treatment is adopted at Gheel in Belgium, which, if acted on in 
other countries, would doubtless be productive of great advantages. Gheel is a 
small village, where 500 or 600 lunatics are spread among the cottages of the 
peasants. Each patient is to labour in the fields or gardens for a certain number 
of hours every day. When not employed they are allowed to walk about with- 
out restraint, and are summoned to their homes by a village bell. The peasants 
are bound to treat them with kindness, and are rewarded according to the care 
they take of them. 

A farmer once obtained in Scotland a reputation for curing insanity. He fas- 
tened his patients to his plough, and made them work his grounds, and by degrees 
brought the most intemperate te reason. Music has been employed with varia- 
ble success in the treatment of the insane. There are two states in which it 
may be useful; first, when the invalid himself plays, his attention is for a time 
agreeably occupied ; and next, when another person plays, pleasing sensations 
are thus commonly excited. Frank employed it largely, and found it of great 
advantage in mania, while Esquirol states, that he found it in similar states to 
produce raving fits. There is an impression with the majority of the profession, 
that in mania it is too exciting, but in states of lethargy or apathy it may be used 
with benefit. Dr. Cox employed it largely in his establishment, but his succes- 
sor, Dr. Bompas, has altogether discontinued it. 

The Quakers in the Retreat at York, were the first who discontinued the use 
of chains; and the only restraint used there is, seclusion, a straight-waistcoat, 
shower-bath, anda few occasional privations. Pinel, who may fairly be consi- 
dered as the founder of this mild and successful system of cure, gives many 
cases to prove its good effects. 

‘A lunatic,” he says, “in the vigor of his age, and of great strength, who 
had been seized by his family, tied, and brougkt bound in a carriage, so terrified 
his conductors, that no one dared approach him to untie him, and conduct him 
to his cell. ‘The steward sent the keepers away, talked some time with him, and 
gained his confidence, and, after being unbound, he permitted himself to be con- 
ducted quietly to his new abode. ‘The steward gained every day more influence 
over his mind, became his confidant, and succeeded in restoring him to reason 
and to the bosom of his family, of which he constitutes the chief happiness.” 

; With respect to the frequency of insanity in the different states and condi- 
tions of life, Esquirol has supplied some interesting returns :—For the three 
years, 1826—1828, there were admitted into Charenton 619 patients; of these 
282 were married, 293 never married, and 44 widowed. The number of men 
was 386, women 253. Of the men 206 were unmarried, and 87 of the women 
which shows celibacy to be a fruitful source of insanity. 

Another large class, composing the inmates of this establishment, is made up 
of officers and soldiers. For the three years above mentioned, there were 49 
officers and 47 soldiers admitted, a proportion exorbitantly great, considering the 
relative number of each class. Hereditary insanity is here estimated at one-se- 
venth of the admissions. 

_Frem the review which we have now taken of the statistics of insanity in the 
different countries of Europe, we do not think that the opinion advanced by 
some writers, of a positive and permanent increase in that painful and distress- 
ing affection, is at all supported by facts. That there is an apparent increase in 
the number returned of late, as compared with older records, is quite clear, but 
this is only what is manifest in every other department of inquiry, when atten- 
tion is particularly directed to a subject previously much neglected. The ques- 
tion of insanity was hitherto surrounded with so many delicate and distressing 
associations, that many cases have altogether escaped notice. And when we 
consider the system of treatment which then universally obtained, we canaot 
wonder that the insane were allowed to drag out a miserable existence in the so- 
ciety of friends, rather than be consigned to the hopeless alternative of chains 
and a dungeon. Phe improvements which a mild but decisive system of treat- 
ment, first adopted by those quiet unobtrusive men, the Quakers, in the Retreat 
at York, have at length forced themselves on general attention. It is now the 
prevailing system throughout Europe, at Charenton, Salpetriére, Bicétre, St 
Yon, in France, and in all our own institutions. Those asylums are now 80 
much improved in their internal economy and comforts, and the chance of cure 
so great, when attention is early directed to it, that cases are instantly sent thi 
ther, which, under the former bad arrangements, would never have reached them 








In this way the apparent increase may be accounted for ; besides which, slight 
shades of mental aberration are now classed under one or other form of madness, 
which probably, at a period when the subject was not so well understood, would 
not be classed at all under any form of insanity. These, with other temporary 
causes, will occasionally give a slight increase in the returns, which is often mis- 
taken for a progressive augmentation in this painful disease. 


Ea 
ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG PERSIAN. 


“« When I was a young man, a marriage was projected in our family for an ua- 
cle of mine, who was all but an old bachelor. ‘The preliminary conditions being 
settled, the day was appointed for the first interview, which was to take place in 
the grand mosque of Khreem Khan, at Shiraz. My uncle requested me, and my 
eldest brother, to accompany him, to which request we readily assented. We 
met the fair party at the appointed place, who gazed at us for some time, while 
my uncle (who had dyed his beard unusually black that morning, and had taken 
every pains to make himself look as young as was possible for a man o/ fifty) pa- 
raded himself about somewhat conspicuously. When the lady and her friends 
retired, my uncle hastened home to meet the chief Dallalah, and to understand 
from her the nature of the impression his appearance had produced upon the 
young lady. He was delighted to find that he had been triumphantly successful ; 
and that the lady would be glad to see him the next day at her father’s house. 
Whether my uncle slept that night I cannot say, but he was up early the next 
morning, took a bath, adorned his person with great care, and repaired to the 
house of the object of his thoughts full of anxious expectation. He was usher- 
ed into a room, and was soon followed by the young Hoory, with a gay look anda 
delicious smile, which she had reserved for the occasion. In a moment, how- 
ever, she uttered a scream, shrunk into a corner of the room, and covered her 
face with her hands. My uncle, who was not a little astonished at this recep- 
tion, advanced towards her, after his consternation was somewhat abated, and be- 
gan to inquire into the meaning of this distress? ‘I am no stranger,’ he said , 
‘Iam the man whom you honoured by your choice yesterday in the mosque.’ 
‘No, no, Sir!’ she replied, in a trembling voice, ‘ Yours was the enly face which 
I disliked among the party; leave me, I pray you, for you shall never behold 
mine.’ My disappointed uncle had no alternative but to take leave, which he 
did; vowing, no doubt, never again to take with him a younger man than himself 
when he went wooing.” 

—a————— 


UNCLE HORACE. 


By Mrs. Hall, the author of the “ Buccaneer,” &c. 
3 vols. 

When arrived at nearly the last stage of her task, Mrs. Hall remarks—‘“ I have 
endeavoured to describe persons as they really are, and circumstances as they 
really occurred,—not to create human beings, endow them with the attributes 
either of angels or their opposites, and having plunged them into all manner of 
difficulties, suffer them to extricate themselves after the most approved manner of 
romance.” Inthis laudable endeavour, Mrs. Hall has succeeded. Her fiction is 
full of truth—her truth is so well told, that it has all the charm of fiction. Her 
characters are neither saints nor devils, though they partake abundantly of human 
grace and deformity—virtue and vice; and her story is not a record of the 
impossible, though it overflows with the mysterious, the exciting, and the ro- 
mantic. 

To the plot we shall simply refer by remarking that the leading incident of it, 
that on which the chief interest and all the mystery depend, bears a curious re- 
semblance to the principal perplexity in a treble-marriage story which we noticed 
a week or two ago; while the situation in which the weak Mrs. Lorton is placed, 
forcibly reminds us of that which is described with such appalling truth of effect 
in Lady Blessington’s Victims of Society—the visiting villain being a seducer in 
one case, and a husband in the other. These resemblances, evidently acciden- 
tal, are not palpable enough to weaken the interest or make a gap in the mystery. 
The story, in fact, is an exciting one—it is managed with much address, and ex- 
hibits throughout, apart from the vigorous and vivid power of several highly 
wrought scenes, a talent the most powerful, and essentially dramatic in its cha- 
racter. 

We could justify this high praise by ample extracts, if the laws of space were 
as accommodating as the author's genius. Those we select happen to be the 
most convenient—the longer and finer scenes are inseparable from the story. 

Mrs. Hall being a competent authority on both points, we shall present her 
opinions upon— 

Women and matrimony— 

‘Most women possess a talent, and by no means an uneducated one, for ma- 
trimony. At first, with common-minded girls, it evaporates in flirtations ; when 
that does not do, they sink into the sentimental, quote poetry, and catch vulgar 
colds in their heads by ‘“‘ baying the moon,”’’ though, if they can help it, not in 
‘* sequestered solitude.”” I have known the sentimental continue after thirty ; 
but generally speaking, ladies assume a different character at that antiquated-mai- 
denly period ; they become geologists, or conchologists, or moralists, or secta- 
rians, or—anything but rationalists! An unmarried lady feels herself despe- 
rately circumstanced between thirty and forty—she does not consider any of the 
lords of the creation either too young or too old—she catches at all, and should 
be especially avoided by minors as well as majors—she grows absolutely danger- 
ous when nearing forty, though when once that awful number is past, I have 
known the most indefatigable husband-hunter throw up her forlorn hope, and be- 
come, even amongst men, a tolerably safe, and a very agreeable companion. There 
are exceptions: poor Miss Maxwell was one certainly ; for she hunted on, until 
hunted down by Death!” 

We must, for the sake of the oddity, introduce— 

A Liverpool Merchant at the Opera :— 

The month was June,—the evening, as I have said, Saturday, At the Opera! 
the sole inhabitant of Mrs. Brown Lorton’s well-situated box! Now what think 
you of that? Poor Uncle Horace! he had not long so demiciled when the door 
flew open, and a particularly well-dressed lounger entered, staid a few minutes, 
and disappeared. Another succeeded, stared at the worthy trader, and vanish- 
ed. Presently Mr. Brown’s voice called, as at an English theatre, ‘* Box 
keeper!” 

‘ Sir,’ was the polite reply, accempanied by a bow which would not have dis- 
graced the ballet. 

“I thought this was a private box !” 

“ Most undoubtedly, sir.” 

“Then why do you suffer every lounger who pleases to enter it ?” 

“ Unquestionably! I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you were a member 
of Mrs. Brown Lorton’s family.” 

“Well, sir—so I am, I suppose ; but what of that?” 

‘* Why, sir, I assure you no one has entered except two gentlemen who have 
the regular entrée !” 

““The what, sir?” 

“ Entrée, sir.” 

«Speak English, if you please, sir,” growled Uncle Horace. 

“ Permission, sir, to go in and out as they please ;”’ and then added, seeing 
how unsatistied Uncle Horace looked, “ friends, you perceive, sir, of Mrs. Brown 
Lorton’s.” 

‘And are there likely to be many more such friends here to-night?” inquir- 
ed Horace, drawing his head back into the box, as a snail draws in its horns. 

“Really I can’t say, sir; there are four standing together who will, I dare say, 
look in.” . 

“Then, by George, sir, lock up the box, and swear you've lost the key,” he 
exclaimed, banging to the door in a manner that made the carpeted lobbies echo 
again, and left the perplexed box-keeper in open-mouthed astonishment. Having 
thus arranged against farther intrusion, he half enveloped himself in the silken 
curtain, and commenced peeping before and behind the identical pillar that was a 
source of so mueh annoyance to Miss Maxwell. More than once or twice did he 
congratulate himself on the precaution he had taken, for the box-door was regu- 
larly besieged during the evening. What he thought of the opera it is not in my 
power to communicate; it was his first, and to the best of my belief, his last 
visit. Icrave your mercy, Fanatico per Musica!—I am not accountable for 
Uncle Horace’s taste, or his deficiency thereof ; I only record facts. 

Not being aware that Mrs. Hall added to her many accomplishments the “ gift 
poetical,”’ the song-writing faculty, we were a little startled upon turning a page 
to discover an easy flowing, and gracefully written melody, as though by a prac- 
tised hand. Here it is— 

Where is Love '— 


Uncle Horace. A Novel. 


Where is Love found! The happy and true; 

Who is never weary, or dull, or lonely ; 
Who is ever the same, yet always new ; 

Who gladdens the heart, but the pure heart only ; 
Who smiles away sorrow, and drives away strife, 

Or, if the world frown, is at hand to cheer us; 
Who smooths both the up-hill and down-hill of life ; 

And in age, as in youth, is ever near us— 

Where is this Love? 


Shall we meet him in Cities? He is not there, 
Where Art presides with her thousand lures ; 
And Pleasure seeks, hand in hand with Care, 
The heart that she tempts, but never secures ; 
Where Mirth never gladdens, but all that’s gay 
Is the banquet of Dead-sea fruits outspread ; 
Where the revel by night, and the sleep by day, 
Bring the burning pulse and the aching head— 
Loye is not there! 


Where is love found! Where the wild flowers grow, 
And the birds and the breezes both are singing, 
And heaven and earth have a healthy glow— 
A blessing that each unto each is bringing ; 
Where the fruit trees blossom, and fields are green, 
At either side of some silent river; 
And Nature—the mother of Love is seen, 
The gentle, yet bountiful, beauty. giver— 
There Love is found. 


In the following we have a pleasant contrast of character, that of Uncle Horace 
coming brilliantly out even amidst pain and anxiety unexperienced by his compa 
nion :— 

Lord Norley shrugged his shoulders—but no higher than a gentleman onght te 
shrug them—and then the padding, which increased the size of his broad and 
manly chest, heaved, and he looked down upon one of the well-worn carpets of 
the Swan-with-two-Necks in Lad lane. 

“No news, my Lord!” repeated Uncle Horace ; ‘‘ no news ?”’ 

““T regret indeed to say, none !” 

“Here is aletter I have just received from Harry,—from your nephew, my 
Lord.” 

Lord Norley took the epistle, but only glanced his quick bright eye for a mo- 
ment over it, when he exclaiuned,— 

““ What a scrawl !—without an envelope, too!—and sealed with wafer—hove 
careless !”” 

Now, be it remembered that Uncle Horace himself had found fault with the 
style of Harry’s letter; but he did not like any one else to do so. Wax and en- 
velopes he considered superfluities ; and, moreover, the heartless self-possessiox» 
of Lord Norley’s manner disgusted him. 

‘* My Lord, I dare say Harry’s feelings were too much agitated to stand upom 
forms.” 

‘« Excuse me, my dear Sir, these ‘forms,’ as you term them, are as natural to 
a gentleman as the air he breathes. I dare say you remember that admirable 
anecdote of Lord Nelson,—I think it was Lord Nelson, who called for a taper 
and wax in the heat of battle to seal a despatch ?” 

‘“‘ Lord Nelson was a credit to England—thrashed the French soundly; bet 
your Lordship will be so good as to remember, that in the affair of the despateh, 
his heart, my Lord, was not concerned—his affections had nothing to do with de- 
spatches.”’ 

Lord Norley smiled ; and there was a sort of contemptuous expression in the 
smile which Uncle Horace longed to quarrel with: his caution, for once, restraim- 
ed him, and he endeavoured to curb his temper, while he added, 

“‘ Perhaps you do not believe in the existence of such weaknesses '—I must 
confess I do.” 

‘The young, at all events, do,”’ said Lord Norley. 

“ And the old, too. They can’t help it, my Lord !’’ exclaimed Uncle Horace, 
with a vehemence that showed he felt, at all events. 

“ Perhaps so; but it is pity, a matter of regret, when the energies of man are 
wasted upon what are called the affections. At our time of life, my dear Sir, 
we can only consider them the mere toys of boys and girls !”’ 

“We differ, my Lord, and will, if you please, talk of what is nearer to us 
both, at present; I say nearer to us both, because [ cannot for a moment suppose 
that you are uninterested in the calamity waich the machinations of a scoundrel 
have brought upon us.” : 

“You only do me justice, Mr. Brown ;—the young lady—a fine interest 
creature—a remarkably fine girl—certainly lovely—free from all affectation— 
with a peculiar air of truth and propriety, that gave her the appearance of—im 
deed, almost nobility !” 

“You flatter, my Lord.” 

‘ Not at all, | assure you, not at all;—and yet I certainly do wish to draw 
your attention, as a man of the world ‘og 

‘‘T beg your Lordship’s pardon,” said Uncle Horace, ‘I am not a man of the 
world.” 

“If the term offend you, we will try another—as a dispassionate man.”” 

‘«« T never was, nor never will be that, by the blessing of God. What, my 
Lord, are half the cold, shivering, calculating rascals we meet with, who prey 
upon the vitals of necessity, and look with unmoist eyes and unbeating hearts, 
upon the distresses of their fellow creatures—what are they called 7—dispas- 
sionate men! Thank God, my Lord, I am not one; but I beg pardon, pray ge 
on; only first let me send but one line to the proper authority, to know if he has 
received any information—but one line. J do not disdain the affections—affee- 
tion, I should say, for in this world I have but one !” 

As a specimen of the held, nervous, and thoroughly dramatic character of he 
ny of these variously coloured scenes—as a picture of the terrible ternbly 
wrought out—we may take the last meeting of the sculptor and the scoundre? 
—the noble Marsden and the abandoned D’Oraine :— S 

“‘T have found you at last,” said the sculptor; ‘“‘ I am come, not to consign 
you to justice ; but to take justice into my own hands ;—before the sun rises, 
one or other of us will know the meaning of that mysterious hereafter, which 
you have so often scoffed at !”’ 

‘‘ Leave me, Philip Marsden—leave me,—all I now desire upon earth is—to 
—to—to—escape from this horrid confinement—to—leave this country for 
ever!” 

“ Miscreant !”’ exclaimed the young man, “ were it not that my brother’s blood 
cries for vengeance,—were it not that the insult you offered my sister remains 
unpunished,—were it not that the misery brought by you on my best and dearest 
friends is yet to be accounted for,—I might, perhaps, loathing you as I do, suffer, 
nay, help you to depart in such peace as remains to the wicked,—but—men do 
not waste their strength in words.” 

Leaving D’Oraine to recover his self-possession as best he might, Philip del 
berately fastened the door, and then paced the length of the cottage room,—* Five 
—five and a half,’ he muttered, and drawing a pistol from his bosom, he bent 
over the candle, to examine if it were fully primed. 

‘‘T do not mean to murder you ; you see I do not,” he said, turning with a 
grim smile to D'Oraine,—“ take your position,—I have taken mine,—let us fire 
together!" 3 

“ Philip—Philip Marsden,” expostulated the Count, and his words came tm 
broken syllables from between his chattering teeth,—‘ think—think what you 
are about to commit,—it is murder !—you know I cannot raise my hand agamst 
your life.”’ j 

“You are grown delicate in blood,—you like variety—two of the same faini- 
ly are more than you desire,” said Philip, in a tone of sarcasm which cannot be 
described. 

‘** Beware, young man; you will goad me to madness,” 
nist. 

‘“So I desire; I would send you out of the world with the same burnmg 
pain at head and heart that you have made others sufter. Think of my sister's 
years of martyrdom,—think of your frauds—your impositions—ot the fair gis} 
whose fame you have laboured to blast,—think of her mothe r—they say that she 
too ismad. Donot force me to fire where you stand.” 

‘Listen to me, Philip Marsden ; if it were my confession, and you were holy 
priest, I could not speak more trath, —I did not slay your brother Claude.” 

‘Monster! exclaimed Philip, springing to his throat, ‘do not dare to 
name his name.” ; 

D'Oraine shook the young sculptor off, notwithstanding the tenacity of his 
grasp, and then gathered himself up, with a dignity and grace that would have 
beseemed a better man. 

‘“‘ You see,” he said, in a calmer voice than he had as yet been able to sura- 
mon, “ you see, though I have starved almost in this den, rather than be made ar 
example of in your high courts of justice, my strength has not departed from me. 
You would serve Miss Lorton: enable me but to escape from England, and I will 
put in your possession information respecting my early connexion with her mo- 
ther, that will set her mind at rest, and establish her legitimacy for ever beyond 
doubt.” , 

“* And who dares to question it?” shouted the youth, rendered ten times more 
desperate by the defeat he had sustained,—* this is another of your doubles. 

« As I hope for mercy, Philip, it is not.”’ 

“Ts there nothing I can say,” he replied, “that will force you to act as be- 
comes aman’? Ruffian! coward! liar!” 

‘* Go on, poor boy! I can listen.” 

“T spit on you, degraded dog!” said Philip, in the deep and earnest tone of 
concentrated scorn and hatred. ‘If you will not meet me as becomes & Iman, 
you shall suffer as becomes a reptile. I will guard this door till morning, and 
then let who will convey the miscreant to justice. You might have escaped 
this—you might have had a chance of dying at least a decent death. Augh!— 
what has life to offer for such as you !”” 

Philip moved to the door and placed himself at the entrance. D’Oraine ex 
postulated, soothed, threatened,—but all he said could not extort a reply from 
the obdurate and determined Philip. If his prisoner advanced towards where 
he had sentinelled himself, he immediately raised his pistol ; and it occurred to 
him more than once as being strange, that D'Oraine had thrust his into his be 
som, and had not attempted, after the commencement of their interview, to crave 
it forth. 





replied his antage- 





The midnicht air became cold, and more cold as the morning drew nigh The 
tir-ra-la of the travelling coaches broke upon their ear more frequently—the 
| cocks from the neighbouring homesteads crew, and the faint light of approaching 
| dav mingled with that of the full, yet chill and pallid moon. D’Oraine had re- 
| clined against the wall for nearly an hour without uttering a sound. Philip st 
kept his pistol in his hand, when the sound of voices and footsteps, a& 1@ "ary 


considerable distance, made the young sculptor speak again, 
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“ Must I, then, lead you to your fate?’ Do as I desire, and you havea chance 
of liberty.” 

Philip never forgot the look which was D’Oraine’s answer to his words. It 
was such as the rich man in torments might have been supposed to cast across 
the fiery gulf on Lazarus,as he rested on Abraham’s bosom. Though, alas ! 
there was little of the right and humble spirit of the patient Lazarus in the char- 
acter of Philip. ‘ 

The men drew more near. ‘ There is yet time,” repeated the sculptor twice, 
«yet time.” He stepped within the threshold, and half closed the door. ‘‘Is 
not your spirit of sufficient strength to prompt you to escape the stare, the gaze, 
the curses, the contempt—of the whole world! there is yet time !” 

The men’s voices sounded as if they were in the small garden of the cottage 
—another moment—and they came from the window. 

Say,” muttered Philip, ‘ that you will do as I require, and no power shall 
furce that door—there 1s yet time !” ; 

Another look, like the first, fell from D’Oraine upon the sculptor. His eyes 
met those of his pursuer with so fixed a gaze of agony and despair, that he hard- 
ly perceived the movement as he drew a dagger from his vest, and plunged it twice 
into his own bosom. 
* * * bal * * e * 

«It was my own act,” murmured the dying man, as the peasants, attracted by 
Philip’s call, entered the cottage with the grey dawn of morning, and raised 
him from the floor. ‘There is no blood of mine upon him, though he drove me 
to it.” 

We had omitted to mention one of the finest features of the work, one of the 
truest and most fascinating of its creations—this young sculptor, Philip Mars- 
den,—the delineation of whose character would alone stamp the author's talent, 
and prove the clearness and truth of her perceptions, the loftiness of her views, 
and the kindliness of her sympathies. With this we close our inadequate but 
grateful notice of this, by far the most striking and finished of Mrs. Hall’s many 
excellent productions 


I 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE IN AMERICA. 
From the London Laterary Gazette, Aug. 12. 

Weare indebted to the Rev. Mr. Gorham D. Abbott, of New York, for NoI., 
containing the Prospectus, &c. of the recently instituted American Society for 
the above purpose ; and as it brings forward some views of universal interest, we 
are induced to notice them, not only for their own sake, but for the sake of the 
association whence thvy emanate ; an association to which every good citizen, of 
every nation, must wish the utmost extension and success. : 

At its outset, the Society appears to be patronised by many of the leading men 
of America. Of thirty-three vice-presidents, after the Hon. Stephen Van 
Rensaelaer, president, four bear the title of ‘excellency,” two are ‘right 
reverences,” one a “general,” and twenty-three ‘ honourables.” Among the 
leading arguments for it, we are truly told,— 

“In an undertaking of this nature, it were affectation, at this period, not to 
recognise the influence of the Christian religion, as the great source and the only 
preservative of all our blessings, individual and national. Its great truths and 
sanctions are the only foundation of sound morality, the only defence of public 
and private virtue, the only safeguard of the social and moral welfare of indivi- 
duals and communities. Its principles can alone inspire that purity, charity, and 
order which are essential to freedom, and without which our free institutions must 
come to an end.” 

And, differing much in this respect from any prototype in the mother country, 
the Seciety says :-- 

«Jt will always encourage the circulation of good books, by whomsoever 
published. It will regard the author or publisher of a useful volume as a co- 
werker, anda public benefactor. And any individual who will employ the pen or 
the press in extending the influence of knowledge and virtue, will find in this 
institution a friend and ally.” 

In setting forth the importance of the Institution, it is observed, “ If we look 
forward but a few years, we must see that the great mass of mind, throughout 
our land, cannot rest satisfied with any ordinary supply of the means of knowledge. 
The desire for knowledge will constantly increase, and the more regular and sys- 
tematic the supply, the more steady and ever increasing will be the demand. In 
about twenty years, at the present rate of inerease, our population will be doubled. 
Of course, if the means of intellectual imp:ovewent only keep pace with the 
increase of our numbers, we must, in that brief period, double the amount of all 
the publications now extant in the land, to say nothing of replacing the millions of 
volumes, which it is hoped will be worn out by careful use. And whocan foretell 
the yet undiscovered progression which the mind of such a community will make 
in its demands for the means of knowledge! * * * Jf the mind of this 
nation shall be well-informed, well-balanced, well-disciplined, and regulated by 
principles of virtue and piety, our glorious institutions will continue. But igno- 
rance, immorality, and freedom, cannot co-exist. * * * The committec 
are also impressed witha sense of the importance of such an institution, from 
the great and increasing influx of foreign population, for whose intellectualculture 
no suitable provision is made. During eight months, in the year 1836, from April 
1 to December 1, more than 55,000 emigrants arrived at the port of New York. 
it is estimated that the average arrival on our shores is more than 10,000 per 
month, throughout the year. Every additional facility for crossing the Atlantic 
will be likely to increase the number ; and no one can tell how great and numer- 
ous the arrivals from the old world will be, when steam-ships shall connect it with 
the new. It is said that there are 30,000 Germans in the city of New York. In 
Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania, the proportion is much greater. The 
Irish, Swiss, and French, especially inthe valley of the West, swell the aggre- 
gate of our foreign population to a vast amount. They are cut off, in a great 
measure, from the use of books and other vehicles of information, circulated in 
their native tongue at home, and no adequate provision, if any at all, is bere 
made for their improvement. This institution hopes to render invaluable ser- 
vice to them and to our country, by providing books of elementary instruction 
aud general information on all subjects, expressly for foreigners and their child- 
ren; and thus, to diffuse among them right views of their relations and duties as 
men, and as American citizens ; of the nature of our governmeat and civil in- 
stitutions, and the obligations they impose on all who enjoy their blessings.” 

More particular details follow of organization, views, means, regulations, &c. 
&c. ; and there is a brief account of the chief literary and scientific societies of 
England and France, from the proceedings of which every useful hint is suggest- 
ed for adoption in the American Institution 

All together it seems to be a well-matured plan, and one founded on the sound- 
est principles for the improvement of men in social life. Again we most cordially 
wish it immediate and lasting prosperity. 

DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

While we are upon this subject, and when a translantic institution is, in a con- 
siderable degree, modelling itself upon an English prototype, it behoves us, in 
justice to literature and knowledge, to warn our American compeers on the ne- 
cessity of adhering stedfastly to the sound principles they have laid down, and 
tn no case to depart from their fair professions. With all its merits, to which we 
have ever been ready to bear due testimony, we are bound to notice, that we have 
received inany appeals on the subject of the English origin Association. This 
will be exemplified in the following :— 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Chatham, April 11, 1837. 

Sir,—In a recent number of the Literary Gazette, after paying in some de- 
gree, a well-merited compliment to the ‘“‘ Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” you designate it “a truly valuable diction- 
ary, brought down to the information of the present day.’ hat it is so,toa 
certain extent, I admit; but the mode of selection adopted by the editor, appears 
to me in many respects objectionable. Some of the sciences absorb a far greater 
space than seems due to their merits; thus contracting, within very narrow 
bounds, the articles which treat of sciences of equal, if not greater value. For 
example,—in the part for February, consisting of 110 pages, considerably more 
than one-third of these are dedicated to natural history, exclusive of botony No 
doubt the different branches of zoology are of much interest, but, surely, not of 
such paramount importance, as to take up one-third of a work ostensibly dedicated 
to the purposes of general knowledge. Nearly the whole of the illustrations are 

subservient to zoology, otherwise occupying so much space, while many articles, 
which the cuts are admirably adapted to explain, are left without this needful 
aid. ‘That other sciences suffer, in consequence of the editor thus succumbing 
to the hobby of some favoured contributor, I think you will be disposed to ad- 
mit, when you inspect more narrowly the relative proportion of the different arti- 
cles contained in the seven volumes already published, as compared with their 
scientific value. Many of the biographical articles are slovenly in the extreme. 
In the notice of Cibber, his controversy with Pope, which led to the publication 
of his famous “ Apology,” is not even alluded to. Cartwright, the inventor of 
the power-loom, and the noted political pamphleteer of the same name, have due 
mention; but the inquirer will look in vain for Christopher Cartwright, the ex- 
cellent Hebrew scholar, who died in 1652; for Thomas Cartwright, the noted 
puritan, and author of many learned works; or the poet, William Cartwright, 
the contemporary and friend of Ben Jonson. Some of the criticisms are suff 
ciently ludicrous. Cowper's unreadable version of Homer, is pronounced to be 
the “‘ best we possess.”” ‘That it is so, the admirers of Pope and Southeby may 
ve reasonably di~posed to doubt ; nor will they easily suppress the smile of con- 
tempt at the illiberal and unfounded assertion, that “ Pope, it is well known, 
‘ransiated not from inclination, but for money.’”” That Cowper was “a man 
gifted with a decidedly poetical temperament,” I do not pretend to dispute ; but 
roe remark, that Pope's ‘ merits chiefly consisted in powers of wit, which are 
escmeinly great, and in a facility of rhyming, which is certainly extraordinary,” 





Cue Albion. 


(thence inferring his want of the more elevated qualifications of the poet), only 
proves that the critic’s judgment is narrowed by the prevailing cant of the day, 
which seeks to exalt the writers of a particular class and sect, at the expense of 
their less orthodox but more eloquent predecessors. I remain, &c. T.C. S. 

The following also appeared some time ago in the “Times” newspaper, and 
agrees with a reclamation addressed to us : 

“In August, 1829, a prospectus for the publication of an atlas, under the direc- 
tion of along list of noblemen and gentlemen, styling themselves ‘The Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ met my eye. It set forth that the work 
would become ‘of unexampled cheapness, and would consist of at least fifty 
plates.’ This seemed so tempting, that 1 became a subscriber. We are now 
sir, advanced more than six years. The work has ‘dragged its slow length 
along’ to the extent of fifty-five numbers (or 110 plates,) and we are threatened 
with thirty-eight plates more, ‘according to the best view which can at present 
be taken,’ and this exclusive of ‘ six ur seven cities,’ so that in the end ‘at least 
fifty plates’ means 150, and possibly ascore or two more. Let us now see how 
the unexampled cheapness is made out: 
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So that this is the unexampled cheapness! The convenience, I need not say, 
is great, of having one hundred loose maps lying about for nearly one-sixth of 
the average duration of a man’s existence, during all which time you are enjoy- 
ing the anticipation of possessing, in your old age (if it shall please Providence 
to spare your life), an atlas ‘of unexampled cheapness.’ ‘The Society, of course, 
are ‘all honourable men,’ otherwise I should say this was indeed ‘ humbug, and 
something more.’ ” 

There may be matters here to amend; and in the meantime such notice is 
worthy of transatlantic attention. 


Latest Kuntelligence. 


CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINE BY THE FRENCH. 
By the packet ship North America, Capt. Hoxie, we have received London 
and Liverpool papers both to Oct. 18th inclusive. They bring a report that the 
city of Constantine was captured by the French on the 9th. 
“Toulon, Oct. 14 half-past seven o'clock. 
‘““Gen. Damremont to THE Minister or War. 
“ Ben Tamtam, Oct. 2. 

“The brigades of Nemours and Trezel, with the siege artillery, have taken 
up a position at the marabout of Ben Tantam, on the left bank of the Oued- 
Zenati. Gen. Rulhiere, with two of the other brigades and the greater part of 
the convoy, had crossed the Raz-el-Akbar. I intend to-morrew to proceed as far 
as Meheris, within seven leagues of Constantine. We have encountered no 
enemy. The Bey left his camp at Raz-el-Akbar, and retired to another three 
leagues distant from his capital. The health of the army is good.” 

London, Oct. 18.—A report prevailed on the Paris Bourse on Monday that 
Constantine had been actually entered by the French on the 9th instant, but it 
was not generally credited.— Times. 

Postscript-—Our correspondent who furnished the materials for the preceding 
summary [not here copied] received subsequently the following intelligence :— 

* Paris, Oct. 16. 

‘Constantine was taken on the 9th by the French troops. The Prince was 

in good health.” 





SPAIN. 

If a war in Spain were like a war in any other European country, we should 
again consider the Queen’s throne safe, and the cause of the Carlists desperate ; 
for the last accounts represent the insurgents as retreating before the Royal 
forces in all directions, in great distress, defeated in every skirmish, dishearten- 
ed, mutinous, and utterly disorganized. To find refuge in the mountains of the 
North, is again the aim and hope of Don Carlos: such is the result of the march 
on Madrid, from which destruction to the established government was predicted 
by some, and feared by others. Jt would seem as if nothing short of a threaten- 
ed attack on the capital could rouse the Queen’s generals to exertion, but that 
upon a show of vigour the rebels retreat. ‘The contest is carried on in a see- 
saw— 

‘Now master up, now miss’ — 
and nobody can prophesy from week to week which cause will preponderate.— 
The mass of the people in Spain must care little about both ; the chief interest 
is to be found on the Stock Exchange of London and the Bourse of Paris. 

An attempt was made on the 3d instant, by a portion of the garrison of San 

Sebastian, commanded by an officer named Quasnavar, to effect the release of 
about 9,000 prisoners of war, confined at the little town of Marquina. The 
troops embarked at nightfall on board of two British steamers. and were landed 
some leagues on the coast to the we stward, whence they were to march in the 
interior to Marquina. however, the larger division did not arrive till daybreak, 
two hours after the appointed time; the alarm was given, and the garrison at 
Marquina hurried off the prisoners to a place of safety. The Queen's troops 
then retreated, and consoled themselves with the pillage of three small fishing- 
towns on the coast. 
‘* Narbonne, Oct. 15, 6 o’clock A.M.— On the 9th the gates of Valencia 
were closed, on account of the approach of 1,000 Carlists. Esperanza, after 
entering Chiva, proceeded in a southern direction, pursued by 1,200 of Bull's 
column. Borso had arrived at Segorbe, with 1,500 men. 


PORTUGAL. 
Another change of Ministry has occurred at Lisbon. The Queen obstinately 
refused t® cashier or degrade the two Marshals, Saldanha and Terceira, as a 
punishment for their late attempt to restore Don Pedro’s Charter ; and the Minis- 
ters consequently resigned. Sa da Bandeira has undertaken to reconstruct the 
Cabinet; but of his progress in the work we have as yet no accounts. 

A correspondent at Lisbon assures us that Saldanha might have entered the 
capital with the greatest ease, had he made the attack ; for that ‘ imbecility, 
cowardice, and panic” prevailad among the Government troops. Again he says, 
that Saldanha might have destroyed the army of Bomfim, had he not been averse 
to shedding Portuguese blood; and that the contest is by no means over yet. 
Our correspondent however, is avowedly a Charterist, and an opponent of the ex- 
isting Government. 


London, Tuesday evening, Oct. 17.—A report has been current, that among 
the purchases of stock by which the late rise was was produced, were some toa 
large extent for the account of the Bank of England; but to this, credit ought 
not tu be given without the clearest evidence of the fact. 

The failure of the highly respectable house of Parsons & Co. in the Russia 
trade was made known this morning. This house is of more than half-a-cen- 
tury’s standing, and the respected principal is stated to be more than 80 years of 
age. ‘The failure is said to be for about £100,000, and to have been caused 
principally by speculations in tallow. 

The prices of the British funds somewhat declined to day, which is attributed 
to a rather larger quantity of money stock being brought into the market than the 
jobbers were prepared totake. This, however, has had but little effect on the 
demand for cash, which was to be obtained readily at a low rate of interest. 
The jclosing prices are—Consols for money, 92} to 4: ditto for account, 92% 
to}; Exchequer Bills, 50s to to 52s, and India bonds 52s to 54s premium. 

London, Saturday, Oct. 14.—The advices received from the United States to 
to the 26th ult., have given much satisfaction in the City, as they show that a 
return to amore healthy condition of things in mercantile affairs had been exhi- 
bited. The Americans continue to give sterling proofs that they are desirous of 
diminishing as speedily as possible the debt due by them to this country. 

The Liverpool packet which has come in this week has about £10,000 in 
sovereigns and dollars in freight, and the London ship Gladiator, which left four 
days before, the arrival of which off Portsmouth was received in the City yester- 
day evening, has about 150,000 dollars on board in gold and silver. 


THE CABINET. 
London, Oct. 14.—Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell are gone to visit 
the Marquess of Lansdowne at Bowood, there to be joined by other members of 
the Cabinet,—most likely to settle the minimum of business for the next session 


. 


of Parliament; and Sir Robert Peel has left England for Germany,—probably 


other convenient place of meeting, on the maximum of Parliament obstruc- 
tion. 

While the heads of the two parties, rivals for office, are laying their schemes, 
the people at large are left to guess how the country is to be governed. Aristo- 
cratic intrigue has more to do with it than their wishes or interests. Their Ke- 
presentatives will not be consulted Neither Mr. Grote, nor Mr. Ward, nor 
even Lord William Bentinck, will have a voice in the conclave at Bowood. The 
policy of the Government will be in accordance with the views of three or four 
Whig noblemen, who look to the supremacy of their party, and care for little else 
but that and personal aggrandizement. There are a few commoners, it is true, in 
the Cabinet; and one of them, Mr. Poulett Thomson, is member for a large con- 
stituency ; but not the least weight is attached to any thing he may urge, even 


tuents, and risk his exclusion from the coteries of the grandees. At the Bowood 
meeting of Ministers, it is not credible that any consideration of what is due to 
the People of England—of what they require and deserve—will clash for an in- 
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stant with the main object of securing office for as man 
men as possible. 
The tone of the Ministerial newspapers is still Conservative. One of them 
gives us to understand plainly, that as the Ministers can do nothing which the 
Conservatives oppose, itis the part of all discerning Reformers to support the 
Whigs in a Conservative line of policy. Whether the Real Representatives of 
the People will lend themselves to this scheme, remains to be tried. It would 
not surprise us if a considerable number were to act on the opinion that a Tory 
Government should be conducted by Tories,—just as Sir Robert Inglis and his 
small section in Parliament told the Duke of Wellington in 1832, that if the Re- 
form Bill was to be carried, Earl Grey, and not a Tory Minister, should have that 
honour with the risk.— Spectator. 
_ The Earl of Uxbridge is to be appomted Lord of the Bedchamber to her Ma- 
jesty, in the place of the Lord Templemore.— Courier. 

Tt 4s said that that the Duke of Roxburgh is to move the address in the House 
of Peers. 

Letters from Bombay speak of the indisposition of the Governor-General, 
Lord Auckland, as so serious, that it was thought his lordship would be obliged 
to return to England. 

; Sir Robert Peel arrived in London on Friday, and has left town for Antwerp, 
The Right Honourable Baronet is in perfect health.—John Bull. 

We very much regret that the ill-health of Siz William Follett has rendered a 
change of climate absolutely necessary. ‘The learned gentleman left England 
for the Mediterranean a few days since.— Post. 

The Queen of Holland died at the Hague, on the 12th of Cctober, being in 
the 64th year of her age. She was born, married, and died in October. 

The Queen had been indisposed at Brighton, but on the 15th was sufficiently 
recovered to take a walk in the gardens of the Pavilion, anda ride the next day 
in her pony phaeton. The papers remark that she was looking rather pale. 

The passengers by the packet ship Europe, at Liverpool, from this city, have 


presented Capt. Marshall with a silver goblet, richly embossed, as a testimonial of 
their esteem. 


y Whig lords and gentle- 


The collection at the Zoological Gardens in London, has lately been enlarged 
by the birth of a dromedary—the first instance known in Europe. 


Mr. Stevenson and his lady, and Mr. Vaux, private secretary to the minister 
left London early in October, on a visit to the Earl of Leicester (Mr. Coke,) at 
Holkham. : 

St. James’s Palace, Oct. 11.—The Queen has been pleased to appoiat the 
Earl of Uxbridge one of the lords iu waiting to her Majesty. 

Cambridge House, Oct. 11.—The Duke of Cambridge has been pleased to ap- 
point Lieut.-Col. Cornwall, of the Coldstream Guards ; Lieut.-Col. Schlutter, 
and Capt. Baron Knesbeck, of the Hanoverian service, to be equerries to his 
Royal Highness. 

The revision of the Westminster election lists was completed on Tuesday. 
The result is, that out of 204 objections, the Liberals sustained 144; out of 148 
claims, 68. The Tories sustained 160 objections out of 226, and 27 claims out 
of 135. Of the 135 Tory claims, 101 were in St. Mar‘in’s parish, most of them 
to be registered for shares in Exeter Hall. The strength of parties is not mate- 
rially affected by the revision. 

The Marylebone Reformers gave their Members, Mr. Hall and Sir Samuel 
Whalley, a public dinner on Monday, at Lord’s Cricket-ground, St. John’s Wood. 
There was nothing remarkable or worth quotation in the speeches. 


It is rumoured in the military circles that Lord Hill will shortly retire from the 
duties of commander of the forces, and that his lordship will be succeeded by 

ge > ; “ : 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who will assume the high office of 
commander-in-chief.—Morning Herald. 

Lord Glenelg returned to town on Thursday night, from Brighton. Mr. Crane, 
member of the house of Assembly, New Brunswick, had an interview with his 
Lordship on Saturday, at the Colonial-oflice. Lord Glenelg has since left town 
to join Viscount Melbourne and Lord John Russell at Bowood Park, Wilts, the 
residence of the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Constantinople was thronged with Prussian and Austrian princes and generals, 
who had come from the reviews at Wosnosensk ; amongst these personages were 
the Princes Augustus of Prussia and Leuchtenberg, and Lieut.-General Baron 
Von Hammerstein. The Archduke John of Austria was expected in the course 
of a few days. 

The Czar had invited Lord Ingestrie to the naval inspection at Sebastopol, 
which was considered as an exclusive favour. Lord Ingestrie is, we believe, the 
neval officer who brought home the two famous despatches announging the Nava- 
rino affair. 

Aduuiral Sir Josias Rowly, Bart.,"the late Commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, was appointed one of the Equerries to her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent while his flag was flying on that station, and he will kiss hands at the first 
Court. 

‘The Hon. Lieutenant George Clarence Graves, brother to Lord Graves, a 
Lieutenant in the 31st Foot, bas been appointed Aide-de-Camp to tne Comman- 
der of the Forces at Madras. 

The repairs and alterations at Marlborough House are rapidly approaching 
completion. Nearly three hundred workmen are now employed to render it 
worthy the habitation of the Queen Dowager. 

The celebrated engraver, Fontana, a pupil of Raphael Morghen, died at Rome 
on the 18th ult.,in the 74th year of his age. 

Ashburnham House is ordered to be in readiness to receive his Excellency the 
Russian Ambassador, who is expected to arrive about the Istof the ensuing 
month, from his residence at the Hotel de Blacas, at Paris. 

The Russian Prince Nariskin, Lord High Steward of the Household of the 
Emperor of Russia, with a numerous suit, arrived in town on Monday from Aix 
la Chapelle. 

General Phipps.—We read, with sincere regret, in the journals an announce- 
ment of the death of this kind and amiable gentleman, at Venice, in his 77th 
year. General Phipps was an excellent judge of works of art, and an accom 
plished critic of the drama. Few men were more universally esteemed and 
beloved in society. 

Cards.—We have received a pack of cards, the pips of which are filled with 
grotesque faces; though too diverting for whist-players, they would be capital 
for a child’s party, ora game of fright, 


— 
CANADA. 


We mentioned in our last, so far as we had then been able to learn them, the 
arrangements made on Wednesday, for a combined movement from Sorel snd 
Chatnbly upon St. Charles, in consequence of the supposed presence of a consi- 
derable number of the leading fugitives from justice, at the latter place. 

The following account of the proceedings conseyuent upon the movements we 
described on Friday, we believe to be, se far as it goes, correct. We have done 
our best, at all events, to make it so. 

About 10 o'clock on Wednesday night, the troops which had left the city that 
afternoon in the S¢. George, started from Sorel, vuder Colonel Gore, together 
with one of the two companies of the 66th, stationed at that place ;—the whole 
force thus consisting of the two flank companies of the 24th, under Lieut.-Col. 
Hughes, the light company of the 32d, under Captain Markham, and one com- 
pany ot the 66th, under Captain Crompton. together with a small howitzer and 
a party of artillery under Lieut. Newcomen, and a dozen of the Royal Montreal 
Cavalry, under Cornet Sweeney. For the sake of avoiding bridges as much as 
possible, the detachment took the upper road on the east side of the river, run- 
| hing one concession back from the river itself. The weather was dreadful at 
| the time of starting, and indeed through the whole march. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, and the roads were almost knee deep in mud and water. The troops, how- 

ever, proceeded as well as they could, all night, and after a slight halt early in 
the morning, pushed on again. About five miles, or perhaps less, from St. De- 
nis, the cavalry, who were in advance, came to a bridge which had been destroy- 
ed, and saw at a little distance further, a party of men engaged in destroying ano- 
ther. By making a little detour, they succeeded in passing the gully over which 
the first bridge had led, and while the main body were engaged in repairing it, 
charged the party at work upon the second, and succeeded in capturing two of 
them, and driving off the rest before they had more than half completed their 
| job. Five other bridges mostly quite small, were afterwards found broken down, 
as the column advanced, and the delay required to repair them so as to allow of 
the passage of the howitzer, materially retarded their march, and added to its 
difficulty. 

At length towards noon, and after a most harassing march of more than twelve 
, hours, the detachment reached the outskirts of the village of St. Denis. The 
| advanced guard of the Cavalry was fired on, almost before it had come within 

range, from the houses and barns on the road-side, and immediately fell back to 
make report. Captain Markham’s Company was first ordered up, and afterwards, 
the other Companies. Several of the assailants were shot down by the skirmish- 
ers, and in a short time the houses and barns from which the first firing had taken 
place were cleared by flight or otherwise, of their occupants, but not until Capt. 
M., who was then leading on the skirmishing party, had received four wounds, so 
} severe that he was carried off the ground, as was then supposed mortally wounded. 
The attention of the troops was now directed to a large stone house of three 
stories, near the entrance of the village, which was strongly barricaded and gar- 
risoned, and from which a galling fire was kept np. The howitzer was broughtto 
| bear upon it, with very considerable effect, but unfortunately was not found suf- 
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ficient to render it untenable. ‘Towards half-past two o'clock, the ammunition 
of the troops and artillery was nearly expended, and it became necessary to re 

treat. Since an early hour in the morning, the men had not tasted food. In the 
course of the march a large proportion of them had lost their shoes, and actually 
come into an engagement barefoot. The steamboat Varennes, which had been 
ordered to follow up the river from Sorel, a few hours after the march of troops 
with supplies of food and ammunition, had uot arrived or been heard of ; the 
fact being that at St. Ours, 9 miles below, she had been obliged to put back, by a 
fire of musquetry from a small party on the bank of the river.—The retreat was 
therefore commenced, and after bivouacking for the night, a few miles from St. 
Denis, Col. Gore returned to Sorel the next morning. In the skirmish, six, or 
as some state, seven men were killed, and nine or ten, including Capt. Markham, 
wounded. The loss on the other side is supposed to have been considerably 
greater. Exclusive of those killed and wounded by the fire of the skirmishers, 
the constant discharge of the howitzer into the large house which was crowded 
with men, must have been very destructive. 

Just as the retreat was commencing, the Deputy Sheriff and Messrs. Leclerc 
and Wragg, the two magistrates who had gone with the troops, set off for Sorel, 
charged with verbal messages, and accompanied by two of the Cavalry. Ar- 
rived there, they came on (with the exception of Mr. Wragg, whose horse broke 
down on the road, and who did not get in to Sorel in time) in the St. George, to 
this city, arriving here between 12 and 1 o'clock, A. Mm. on Friday. Two pieces 
of Artillery, under Major Jackson, and a company of the 32d, went down imme- 
diately with a fresh supply of ammunition, to Sorel, in the same boat, leaving be- 
fore 5 o'clock in the morning. Immediately on reaching Sorel, they set out to 
effect a junction with Colonel Gore, but meeting him within a few miles of that 
place, the whole force returned to recruit, the troops who were in retreat being 
too much fatigued to allow of their returning to St. Denis.—The John Bull, 
which left for Sorel about noon on Friday, with further supplies of ammunition, 
proceeded thence to Quebec the same night, at about 11 o'clock. Her return 
may reasonably be expected to bring important intelligence. The affair of St. 
Denis can hardly fail to produce a proclamation of Martial Law within that dis- 
trict, however justly reluctant the Executive may be to resort to so extreme a 
measure, Otherwise than upon the clearest evidence of its absolute necessity, 
it is undoubtedly a step which cannot be taken,—especially by a Governor, the 
terms of whose Commission leave the whole right to resort to it, to that precept 
of the Common Law which allows him as the Representative of Majesty, to as- 
sume whatever power he may find essential to the preservation of the Govern- 
ment. Under such circumstances, it is necessary for a Governor to be doubly 
guarded in his measures. We have no fear, however, that as matters now stand, 
po decisive step will be promptly taken, and, when taken, as decidedly follow- 
ed up. 

Among the events which we have omitted to notice in the above narrative, con- 
nected with the movements in the direction of Sorel, is the capture of Lieut. 
Weir, of the 32d. This gentleman, as we understand, after delivering despatches 
on Wednesday, to Lieut. Col. Wetherall at Chambly, proceeded, (we do not, by 
the way, perfectly see how,) to Sorel, where he arrived some hours after the troops 
had set out. Hiring a caleche to follow them, he was driven by mistake or design 
along the lower road to St, Denis, and there made prisoner before the troops ar- 
rived. Report has since stated, though we do not know on what authority, that 
he had been shot in attempting to make hisescape. We incline strongly to the 
hope, that the story will prove unfounded, like most of the other rumours which 
have gained ground within the last few days. 

On Friday evening, the St. George returned from Sorel, bringing up the wound- 
ed men and some of those most worn out by the expedition. Among the 
wounded was Captain Markham, and we are happy to say that, though severe, his 
wounds are no longer considered dangerous. Col. Gore and Maj. Jackson, we 
believe, also returned at the same time. 

On Saturday evening, the same boat brought up the flank companies of the 
24th, the light company of the 32d, and the detachments of Artillery and Cavalry 
which were in action at St. Denis. The garrison at Sorel thus consists of the two 
companies of the 66th, which were there before, and the reinforcement eent 
down from Montreal, on Friday morning —Courier. 

LATER.—IMPORTANT FROM LIEUT. COLONEL WETHERALL ;— 
TAKING OF SAINT CHARLES. 

In the above narrative, we have noticed only the movements in che direction 
of Sorel—On Wednesday night, as stated in our last, Lieut. Col. Wetherall 
left Chambly for St. Charles, at the same hour at which Col. Gore left Sorel. 
The force under his command was not, however, precisely what we then stated, 
but consisted of four companies of the Royals, and one or two companies (we 
are uncertain which) of the 66th, with two pieces of Artillery under Captain 
Glasgow, and about 20 Cavalry under Captain David. Immediately on their 
crossing the basin to the east side of the river, blue lights fired by the rebels 
gave notice of their march to those lower down.—The troops proceeded, encoun- 
tering the worst of weather and roads, through the night, and through the fore- 
noon of Thursday, till on arriving at Rouville, some six or seven miles from Si. 
Charles, they found a bridge of considerable size removed, and were forced to 
bivouac there for the night. ‘The next day appears to have been spent in getting 
up a new bridge, refreshing tne troops, and obtaining information. Major Ward, 
with the Grenadier Company of the Royals from St. Johns, also joined the main 
body,—we believe, during that day. Major. W. had reached Chambly too late to 
join in the march, and had thereupon taken the precaution to procure scows and 
batteaux for the conveyance of his company down the river to Rouville, by which 
means they arrived at that place, fresh and well prepared for service. 

During the whole uf this time, the communication by despatches with Chambly 
and Montreal, was extremely irregular, most of those sent out towards Rouville 
being driven hack, and little or no news being brought in from that quarter. All 
sorts of reports, of course, prevailed by turns.—Yesterday afternoon, Mr. M‘Gil- 
lis of the Montreal Cavairy, who had carried out despatches to Chambly the day 
before, returned to town, with intelligence received there just before he left. 
From this it appears, on what we have reason to believe the best authority, that 
on Saturday afternoon about 2 P.M. Lieut. Col. Wetherall reached and took St. 
Charles, with little or no loss to his own force, but with a loss of 100 or more 
killed, and above 200 prisoners, to its defenders. Among the killed or taken, the 
names of Mr. 'T. S. Brown and Charles Drolet are mentioned, but this state- 
ment, we believe, rests as yet only on oral testimony, and perhaps requires con- 
firmation. 

We understand that the capture was effected with great ease. Mr. Brown had 
formed lines of defence on three sides of the village, viz: along the river, and in 
the directions of Chambly and St. Denis. —On the fourth side was rising ground 
which he had reserved for occupation by a body of his own men, in case of 
necessity, and which commanded the village. Colonel Wetherall, having learned 
something of his preparations, made a detour to the right, and coming in from 
this unexpected quarter, took immediate possession of this ground, acting from 
pny he at once succeeded in dislodging the rebels from their supposed strong- 

old, 

The village of St. Charles is stated te have been totally destroyed in the attack, 
the houses and barns generally having been fired by the discharge, we presume, of 
rockets or hot shot frum the Artillery. A bright light seen last night in that 





direction from the city, and also from the deck of the British America some | 


distance down the river, on her way up, strongly confirms the report, though 
indeed it is hardly one that requires confirmation. 

Of the course taken by Colonel W. after this affair, we have no certain infor- 
mation. I Pp to a late hour last night, we believe no despatches had been recei- 
ved direct from him, a fact easily accounted for by the disturbed state of the 
country, which renders their transmission extremely difficult. The report 
brought in, via Chambly, we believe, stated that the main body of the fugitives 
had taken the direction of St. Hilaire, followed, as we understood, by Colonel 
Wetherall. To this report, so far as the former are concerned, we can see no 
objection on the score of probability. The route to St. Hilaire was open to 
them, and the reported presence of a large body of their adherents at Point Oli- 
vier, still nearer Chambly, may have induced them to take it. So far as the 
Colonel is concerned, we are half inclined to question it. <A bright light seen 
last evening in the direction of St. Denis, between seven and eight o'clock, 
would seem to raise the presumption that that village was then suffering the 
same fate with St. Charles, and doubtless from the same hands. A short time 
will determine the correctness or incorrectness of the surmise. 

In the meantime, there can be but one opinion of the skill with which the gal- 
lant Colonel has thus far conducted his expedition, or of the probable success 
with which he may be expected to perform the remainder of the duty assigned 
him. Should his prisoners prove to be many of thein of the rank that may rea- 
sonably be expected, we may hope that the results of his march from Chambly 
will prove in the highest degree important and satisfactory. 

We understand from a gentleman now in town, who was at St. Charles on 
Wednesday last, that on approaching the village, two sentinels, who were posted 
at the entrance, levelled their guns at him and demanded his business there ; that 
on his replying that he was travelling about the country buying wheat, Mr. T. S. 
Brown came up also and levelled his gun at him, but afterwards recognizing him, 
spoke to him in a haughty tone, stating that all the wheat in that part of the coun- 


try would be required for the use of the army. The gentleman was finally al- | 
» and escaped from the place on the’ plea of coming to town to get | 
an additional sum of money, to pay fora quantity of wheat he had purchased | 


lowed to pass 


from an individual who refused to take his note. He says that the viilage was 
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fortified on three sides with large trees, but did not appear to be very strong. A 
great number of men appeared to be constantly on the look out. 
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-Areport was current in town last night, growing, we presume, outof the pre- 
parations known to have been making all the week previous, for further distur- 
bance in the County of Two Mountains, and the st 
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upon the city was to be expected durlng the night.—Strong guards of the several 
volunteer battalions were posted aecordingly at an early hour, on every avenue 
leading to the city. ‘Therumor proved, as was indeed expected by almost every 
body, tobe groundless ; but the spirit with which the Volunteers came forward 
in all quarters to the discharge of their duties, was in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory and gave good evidence of the probable efficiency of their several corps, 
should their services ever be more seriously required hereafter. 

The four Volunteer Battalions muster considerably above 2000 men. All are 
now armed and officered, and a large proportion of the Companies have gone 
through some little drilling. By the time the river closes, they wiil make a very 
pretty garrison. 

The return of killed and wounded in the affair of St. Denis, we understand, 
to be as follows :—1 Serjt. and 1 private of the 24th, 2 privates of the 32d, and 
we believe 2 privates of the 66th killed ;—5 men of the 32d and 24th, wounded, 
one of them dangerously. —We believe the above estimate of the wounded does 
not include Capt. Markham, nor yet those who are slightly hurt. 

On the other side the numbers are now known tobe much greater. Report 
places Mr. Ovide Perrault, M. P. P. among those killed in the large house. 

The St. George left Montreal for Quebec yesterday morning, witha large 
quantity of specie said to be fromthe vaults of the Montreal and City Banks, to be 
taken down to Quebec, as a measure of precaution. Little as may be the real 
danger of anything like a successful attack upon Montreal this winter, the precau- 
tion is one which nobody can blame. 

The British America which reached the city yesterday morning at two o'clock 
broughtup 3000 stand of arms. She left Quebec on Thursday afternoon, and did 
not touch at Sorel. 

DECLARATION OF THE AMERICAN RESIDENTS. 
Montreal, Nov. 24, 1837. 

Whereas, a belief appears to exist among the disaffected in this Province, that 
the attempt to shake off the authority of her Majesty’s Government meets with 
the sympathies, and is likely to receive the support of the inhabitants of the 
United States. 

A general meeting of the inhabitants of this City and its vicinity, of AMERI- 
CAN ORIGIN, is appointed to be heldin the new wing attached to the Exchange 
Coffee-House, on Thursday next, the 28th inst., at three p. m. for the purpose of 
expressing their conviction that the belief alluded to is unfounded, and declaring 
a determination to lend their aid in support of the authority of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the maintenance of the Laws. 
John E. Mills S.S. Ward 
John Frothingham Levi Bigelow 
Wm. Lyman Lucius Bigelow 
J. T. Barrett Noah Shaw 
Stanley Bagg B. Bowmak, M.P.P. 
Samuel Ogden T. Cantwell 


Theodore Lyman 
J. Y. Chapman 
R. Latham 

C. Dorwin 

Geo. F. Henshaw 
CD S. Levy. 


Henry Lyman R. H. Perkins L. Hall 

Benj. Lyman Alex. H. Pierce J. F. Sike 

Sam. B. Bonner Chas. H. Gates S. P. Tilton 
Sam. Hedge J. Gregory C. F. Crosman 
J. A. Dwight J. Cushing F. W. Johnson 
Wm. L. Coit A. Whipple G. H. Whitney. 
Roswell Corse Albert Ware Leno B. Clark 


Sam. H. May E. Atwater D. W. Eager 
J. A. Perkins Chilion Ford Freeman Forbes 
Chas. D. Day E. E. Colborne Briggs 
Harrison Stephens Norman S. Frost Holton 

S. S. Stephens. B. Brewster Merritt 

G. W. Warner E. C. Tuttle Merritt 

E. B. Cady. E. H. Whodan Ogden 

C. Fitts Wn. Brewster Ogden 

C. Carter C. L. Bigelow Ogden 
Nahum Hall H. Seymour Holt 

H. H. Cushing H. Gilbert Mowbridge 
Logan Fuller J. H. Smith Hewitt 

Wn. S. Philips J. B. Smith Sanborn 

T. J. Greene Abner Bagg Temple. 
Wm. Thompson Orlin Bostwick 

Wm. Moore Arba Fitts 


From the Montreal Gazette. 

We have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the good feeling and loyal 
spirit which prevail throughout this city in the present disturbed state of the 
District. Every man able to bear arms has evrolled himself in some corps or 
other, and having been furnished with arms and accoutrements, will be ready at a 
moment's warning to aid in the preservation of the peace, and in defending the 
inhabitants from outrage. 

It is reported in town, that the rescued prisoners, Demaray and Davignon, have 
been retaken at St. Armand, and that they are held in close custody, until orders 
be received from this city as to the mode in which they are to be conveyed into 
town. We have not been able to ascertain the truth of the report. 

Yesterday a man of the name of Lamotte, from Laprairie, was arrested in 
town, and imprisoned on a charge of high treason. 

Last night Dr. Nelson, of this city, was also imprisoned on a charge of sedi- 
jious practices. 

The following General Order was issued a few days since, and addressed to the 
different military officers commanding outposts in this District, with the view of 
giving greater influence and a wider circulation to the document which accompa- 
nies it, aad which will be found below. 

, Head Quarters, Montreal, November 21, 1837. 

The Lieutenant General Commanding desires, that Officers commanding Mili- 
tary Station, will circulate as widely as possible the accompanying copies of an 
Address from the Magistrates of Montreal, to the Halitans of the Montreal Dis- 
trict: and that they will take every opportunity of impressing upon the minds of 
the Peasantry, that troops have been collected solely for the protection of the 
lives and property of the loyal inhabitants; and that all those who remain quietly 
and peaceably in their houses, will be protected and secured in the full enjoyment 
of their homes, but that every man found in arms, without authority, or offering 
resistance to the due execution of the laws, will be treated with the utmost 
rigour. Joun Epen, Lieut.-Colonel, Dy. Adjt. Genl. 

TO THE HABITANS OF THE DISTRICT OF MONTREAL. 

As magistrates and conservators of the peace of her majesty, our gracious 
sovereign, within this district, we believe that it is our duty to anticipate the 
| serious events which now threaten the public tranquility, and paternally to warn 
| you of the dangers to which you are exposed, in allowing yourselves to be de- 

ceived and led away, as well as of the punishment which may fall upon you, if 
| you persist in maintaining a contest, at once so unequal and parricidal. 
| Guns have been discharged at officers of justice, while in the performance of 
their painful duty—prisoners have been rescued, who had been legally arrested, 
and who should have submitted to the justice of the laws. These are heavy 
offences, and will bring down heavy punishment upon those who have committed 
them. 
| Jt is not you, inhabitants of the rural districts, naturally of pacific disposi- 
| tions, who have voluntarily thrown these obstacles in the way of justice ; but 
| traitors have spurred on a few individuals, to the commission of acts unworthy 
of men who know how to respect the public welfare] and the laws. 
| Weexhort you, not ovly torefrain from all acts of violence, but to retire pea- 
| ceably to your homes, and to your families, inthe midst of which your tranquili- 
ty will never be disturbed. It is in committing yourselves to "the protection of 
| the laws and of the British government, that you will restore peace and pros- 
| perity to yourcountry. Already we are informed that the inhabitants of several 
parishes, who had suffered themselves to be led away, have seen and repented of 
their error. 

If our admonitions are not listened to—if the voice of reason fails to reach 
your hearts—it is our duty to warn you that the military power and the civil 
government will not be outraged with impunity, and that the vengeance of the 
insulted laws will be not less terrible than speedy. The aggressors will become 
the victims of their rashness, and the ruin that will fall upon their heads will 
be the fruit of their own wilful folly. They who would urge you on te these 
fatal excesses, are not your real friends. Already they have abandoned you, 
and again they will desert you in tbe honr of danger, while we, who now seek to 
call you back into the path of duty, we intend and hope to prove ourselves the 
most zealous and faithful servants of our country. 

D B Viger, Alex. Laframboise, 
Pierre De Rocheblave, Wm B Donegani, 
Louis Guy, Charles S Rodier, 
Edward M Leprohon, H E Barron, 
Etienne Guy, * Jules Quesnel, 

P E Leclere, Felix Soligny. 

P Lacombe, O Berthelet. 


FROM MONTREAL VIA VERMONT. 
Franklin Journal—Extra-—St. Albans Vt. Tuesday evening, Nov. 28, 1837. 
Passengers in the Stage who left Montreal last evening, and arrived at High- 
gate this evening report that the Patriots are gaining at St. Charles. 
Frequent skirmishes have taken place, the result generally favourable to the 
Patriots. 
| Yesterday and to day firing was heard in the direction of St. Charles. 

They contradict the rumour so current for the last 24 hours, that the Royal 
ists had taken St. Charles, routed the Patriots, killed 300 and taken Gen. Brown 
prisoner 

| The greatest excitement prevails in the community, Amidst the multitude of 
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rumors it is almost impossible to ascertain the exact trath. A day or two will 
furnish something decisive. 

Later still, 10 o'clock P. M.—We learn from a source we credit that on Sa- 
turday at 11 P. M. the British attacked the Patriots—there was hard fighting 
until 5 A. M —for a while the Patriots were put to confusion. 

A reinforcement of 1,800 Patriots came up, attacked the British in the rear 
and routed them. The Royalists had retreated to a wood and constant acces- 
sions of the Canadian troops were pouring in when the messenger left. 

The Royalists had burned the village of St. Charles. 

We look hourly for further intelligence. The result is doubtful. 

Great fears are entertained at Montreal of an invasion from Terrebonne where 
a large patriot force was collected. 


Almost all the regulars were at St. Charles. The Volunteers were barricading 
the streets of the city. 














Married by the Rev. Doctor Eastburn, on Wednesday, the 29th inst. G. A. Sabine, M. 
D., to Julia H. Tufnell, eldest daughter of William Tufnell, Esq. all of this city. 


Died on Tuesday the 2st ult. Anne, wife of John Cowan, late of Sandwich, v. Cc. 
adopted daughter of the late Miles R. Burke, Esq. and niece of Doct. Anthony L Anderson. 
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By the North America, from Liverpool, we have received our regular London 
files to the 18th of October. 


importance, and a matter of great joy to the Gallic army which had been put to 
mach labour and danger in effecting the conquest. Our readers will recollect that 
the former French army sent against the place was repulsed, and retreated with 
very severe loss. 

The intelligence from Spain continues favourable to the Queen's cause, her 
troops having gained some new advantages. Don Carlos has found it neces- 
sary to retire to the mountain fastnesses for security. We do not give the de- 
tails of the operations, as they possess but little interest, and are chilling and 
heart-rending, from the cruelties usually practised by both parties. Such are 
ever the effects of a civil war. 





The proceedings of the civil war in Canada of necessity occupies much of our 
space to-day. The reader will find copious details, derived from the latest Mon- 
treal papers, from which he will learn the full progress of events. 

It would appear that after the affair at and near Chambly, information was re- 
ceived that the insurgents had taken post at St. Charles, a small village on the 
Richlieu, where were the remains of an old fort, and where the enemy were for- 
tifying themselves. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir John Colborne, on gaining 
this intelligence, with the promptness which has ever marked his character, sent 
two detachments to break up the post ; the first under the command of the Hon. 
Lt. Col. Gore, which embarked on board the St. George steam boat, and sailed 
to Sorel, there to land and advance to St. Charles; the other under Col. 
Wetherall of the Royals, who was previously stationed at Chambly. It is ne- 
cessary to look at the map to understand these movements, and it will be then 
seen that Col. Gore and Col. Wetherall were advancing upon the foe in two dif- 
ferent directions, threatening to enclose him between two fires. Col. Gore met 
with extraordinary difficulties, and on reaching St. Denis, about seven miles 
from St. Charles, he was opposed by a large body of the rebels, who disputed his 
further progress, fired upon him, and killed and wounded sixteen men, including 
Capt. Markham, of the 32d Regt.,a very brave and enterprising officer. The 
houses were occupied with armed men, and a large three story stone building was 
crowded with them. After some skirmishing the field piece was brought up 
and an active cannonade was opened, which proved very destructive to the occu- 
pants. A peasant reports that 92 were there killed. The ammunition being 
nearly expended, and the provisions unable to be brought up in consequence of 
the dreadful state of the roads, Col. Gore deemed it advisable to fall back on 
Sorel which he reached in good order, notwithstanding the whole march was 
performed by the troops knee deep it. mud and water. Col. Wetherall, however, 
was more fortunate; he reached St. Charles on Saturday, found it fortified on 
three sides, but by # ekilful movement was enabled toassail the place on the un- 
defended point, when he attacked and carried it with little loss. Two hun- 
dred prisoners, and one hundred killed and wounded were the results of this en- 
terprise. The beaten and dispirited foe then fled to St. Haliare, pursued, as one 
account says, by the troops. No other military operations had taken place at the 
latest dates from Montreal, which are up to Monday last. 

The account from St. Albans, which the reader will find at the close of our 
extracts, is vague and contradictory, and seems to confound one transaction 
with another. We have private letters from Montreal of Sunday night, and we 
have the papers of that city to Monday morning, which make no mention of any 
reverse having happened to Col. Wetherall, after having taken St. Charles. 
Reliance therefore cannot be placed on its statements. 

The sword is now fairly drawn, and the scabbard must be thrown away ; the 
bullet and the bayonet are the only arbiters. It is a contest between the people 
of British and those of French origin ; and although the Queen's troops only, with 
the exception of the Montreal volunteer cavalry, have been engaged, yet it is 
clear that the great mass of the British population must take up arms without 
delay, and fight for their lives, their property, and their liberties. The oppressed 
party is the English party; the French Canadians from numerical force have for 
many years kept them in a. stationary position, impeded all improvement, and 
enacted laws fatal to their interest. 

The best spirit everywhere animates the British population ; from Upper Ca- 
nada we learn that volunteers are enrolling themselves—the people of Bytown 
and Glengarry have offered their services to take the field, whenever called upon 
todo so. The volunteer companies formed at Montreal already amount to 2000 
men, completely armed and well drilled; they alone will be able to defend the 
city against all assailants. ‘The near approach of winter, however must soon put 
a stop to military operations and in the spring, large reinforcements will arrive 
from England. 

The regular military force in Canada is much too small for the emergency, and 
the safety of the Province depends on the British inhabitants. We think no 
time should be lost in calling for aid from Upper Canada, from which a large 
and active force can be speedily brought into service. If Sir Francis Head, from 
whose energy and activity, we expect so much, would convene the Legislature, 
that patriotic body would, without doubt, authorize them to take measures to 
raise a large force without a moment's delay. As soon as a regular system of re- 

cruiting is commenced, many will flock to the standard of the Queen from this 
side of the lines, for the numerous British subjects here cannot fail to sympathize 
with their British brethen, who, without provocation, are now exposed to all the 
horrors of civil war. The creation of a grand French Canadian nation is alto- 
gether chimerical ; the Anglo-saxon race, in some shape or other, must be supreme 
in North America. 

A public meeting was called by the American residents of Montreal for Wed- 
nesday, for the purpose of expressing their disapprobation of the present unfortu- 
nate attempt to disturb the peace of the colony. 





Topliff's News Room, Boston, Nov. 29, 1837. 

Hurricane.—On the 26th ultimo, a most tremendous hutricane destroyed the 
town of Casselda (harbour of Trinidad) except two buildings. Every vessel in 
port was lost, and the waters rushed from the mountains in torrents, sweeping off 
thousands of cattle, and all the buildings in its course. The coast, for four or 
five miles, is strewed with wrecks. ‘Twenty or thirty lives were lost, and many 
have since died of their wounds 

Caricature. —Another excellent hit, in likenesses of Lord Melbourne and 
O’Connell, from the pencil of H_ B., is before us, being No 502, in his series of 
caricatures. It is a copy, in H. B.’s freest manner, of “ Retzch’s extraordinary 
design of Satan playing at Chess with Man for his Soul,’’ and is very happy in 
every respect 
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A DAME CARADORI ALLEN begs permission to announce te her friends and the pub- 
i" lic that she will give a SacRED and MISCELLANEOUS concert at the Bro kivn Lreeus 
on Monday evening Dec. 4. Tickets $1,00, may be had at the principal Musse Steggg 





and at Hale’s News Room, New York, and ai the Lyceum, Brooklyn. 


The French have at length captured Constantine in Africa, an event of some 
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LECTURES ON PALESTINE. 


Agreeably to the intimation in our last we now give some account of Mr. 
Buckingham’s lectures on Palestine as far as they have yet proceeded. They 
areof a highly interesting nature, and we fancy we can perceive a design in the 
jecturer that the interest shall increase as the course advances. The cpening, 
faowever, strikes a chord to which Vhe heart of every christian will respond, and 
whick every earnest observer of the wisdom of Divine Providence will admire. 

The lecturer commences with the “ Advantageous position of Palestine for 
intercourse with other countries.” His immediate object in this isto refute the 
cavils of Sceptics and Unbelievers, who, viewing Palestine as it is at this day, a 
desolate waste, fromthe misrule of despotic and cruel government, pretend to 
scoff at the poverty of the ‘promised land,” and to deride the accounts of its 
plenty, its riches, and the boast that it was “the glory of all lands.” But a far- 
ther inference may be drawn by the hearer, than is expressed by the speaker. We 
find as he proceeds that nothing less than Divine wisdom could have selected a 
spot so well adapted for inter-communion with the whole world; nor a period 
im which the mission of the Redeemer should be more happily selected, seeing 
that Rome was wie mistress of the world and there was just then a general peace 
among all nations; nor a juncture in which the advent could be more clearly as- 
certained, as there was just then an unusual multitude collected in Jerusalem, 

Bethlehem, and the parts adjacent, in consequence of the decree of Augustus 
fer a general taxation. It was therefore a most appropriate and forcible com- 
meencement which Mr. Buckingham selected, one calculated to give mpresse- 
sent to the entire course, and wh ch stamped it witha dignity which the mere 
gopographical and antiquarian description could never have elicited. 

We shall now briefly describe the arguments in support of the position with 
which the lecturer set ont. Palestine, situated on the sea-coast of the eastern 
erd of the Mediterranean had the most facile intercourse with all the most civi- 
Sized countries of Europe and Africa, for those countries were all bordered by the 
Mediterranean. On the north it was in connection with Asia Minor and the 
Caucasian countries, beyond which was nothing but barbarous Scythia and the 
Hyperborean Regions. On the east it joined Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and commu- 
nicated with all the countries of Asia, by such means as were then universally 
current. On the south, at no great distance, were the Arabian Peninsula, and 
the Red Sea. 

That this was not merely accessible intercourse, but was actually in operation 
éa 2 large extent, is proved by the accounts in Holy writ of the voyages made in 
the time of Solomon, wherein the commodities brought to Jerusalem, and the 
stupendous wealth which was partly expended in the erection of the first Tem- 
gle, and partly deposited therein, shew at once that the Israelites carried their 
commercial speculations over a vast area, and that they were in the highest de- 
gree prosperous. 

After describing in glowing, yet not exaggerated terms, the beauties and varie- 
ties of the borders by which Palestine was surrounded, Mr. Buckingham pro- 
ceeded to show, that it was not merely as a figurative mode of expression, de 
moting a region of plenty, that the country is described as a “ land flowing with 
mi and honey,” a country abounding in ‘corn, wine, and oil,” but that it 
Liberally and copiously produced these valuable commodities in such plenty, 
teat after supplying in the most ample manner the wants of its own inhabit- 
amts, it had a large surplus, to be applied in the way of commerce or exchange. 
Even misrule itself, grievous and devastating as it is known to be, has not entirely 

«destroyed all vestiges of the truth of this position. Galilee, in the northern part 
af Palestine, was, and is highly fertile incorn and grass, and milk is so plentiful 
ia all that region, that the inhabitants count itas of no assignable value, giving it 
é@ strangers as freely as water is generally given. Samaria, in the centre, was 
and is plenteous in vines and olives, and the wines of which might be of most 
@xquisite quality, as well as abundant in quantity, if the natives durst engage in 
the cultivation. Jude@a,in the south, abounds with the wild bees, which form 
¢heir cells inthe clefts of the rocks, and from whence the inhabitants derive rich 
fouey in such abundant measure, that the article forms a portion of every meal 
ead is used in every modification of which it is capable. Immense quautities 
wun down from the clefts, and are completely wasted and neglected simply be- 
«cause the inhabitants have so little confidence of being allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours, that they will not be at the trouble of collecting it for 
sale, 

These are beautiful features in the present course—they are at once corrobora- 
“ave of the literal truth of scripture, they give additional proof of the Divine 
Wisdom and benevolence, and they give a striking lesson of the folly of human 
arrogance, which, in misused power, can thus mar the fairest prospects, and turn 
@ garden into a desert. 

After giving to these important topics the attention they welldeserve, Mr. Buck- 
twxgham proceeded to the description of various scenes in Palestine connected 
with the sacred and profane history of the country. His portraiture ef Mount 
Lebanon, was graphic, that of Mount Hermon poetical, Mount T'abor presented 
« Panorama to the imagination, and the mounts Carmel, Ebal, and Gerizzim 
«carried us back to Scriptural contemplations, and into the times of the Israelitish 
monarchs. The accounts of Mount Zion, the Mount of Olives, and the Sea of 
Galilee were given in a manner calculated to raise up holy feelings, and to recal 
the memory of the miracles and mercies vouchsafed by our blessed Lord during 
bis sojourn upon earth; the Jordan brought to mind the faithful promise of the 
Almighty to his people, and the Lake Asphaltites was a beacon teaching us to 
the dread consequences of his just indignation. 

From these he passed on to the cities on the coast of Palestine. Gaza brought 
to mind the strength of Samson; Askalon and others, the once dreaded power of 
the Philistines ; Joppa, the early manifestation that the Gospel was for the Lene- 
ft of Gentile as well as Jew; Cesarea, the bold and dignified pleading of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, and Péolemais the courageous exploits of the Cru- 
saders. In touching upon T'yre and Sidon, he not only went into a circumstan- 
tia] detail of their site, strength, and commercial importance, but also made many 
skrewd observations upon the effects of wealth on the human heart, when the 
Laster is not under the salutary check of religion; and concluded by pointing out 
the ruin of those princely marts, to be in exact accordance with prophecy. 

The Lecturer next proceeded to describe places in the interior of Palestine, 
2ad here we were still more forcibly reminded of the New Testament and its 
aseeciations. 


énterest, save as it referred to scenes in which the foundation of our holy religion 


and colloquy which sinks into the mind because it enters without an apparent ef- 
fort ; and we like to see him start a little aside from his course to pick up a flow- 
er which harmonizes with the bouquet in his hand, improving the effect whilst it 
adds to the quantity ; but we deprecate the idea of seizing upon every idle shrub 
for the mere purpose of accumulation. 

Our account brings the course half through, and, as we opine, the part by far 
most interesting is to come. ‘This we shall give at the proper time. Meanwhile 
we wish, and believe also it is the wish of many others, that Mr. Buckingham 
would not issue tickets for more persons than can be comfortably placed. His 
lectures are deservedly popular, he can therefore repeat them, again and again, 
until the public are satisfied, and this we think will prove the best course he can 
pursue. 

——— 
MADAME CARADORI ALLAN’S CONCERT. 

This most fascinating vocalist has crowned her distinguished reputation, by 
exhibiting her great talents under circumstances in which her excellencies are 
most strikingly elicited. We have mentioned on a former occasion that the 
Concert room is her favourite arena; she gave a selection on Wednesday eve- 
ning at the City Hotel, at which all the beauty and fashion of the city were not 
present—because multitudes were unable to get into the room half an hour be- 
fore the concert commenced. There were, however, as many as could be 
crammed into the area of the spacious apartment, including also the platform 
itself. 

Every portion of this truly classical selection was a gem, and the singing of 
Madame Canadori Allan herself was past all eulogium. In the German and the 
Scottish airs she was enthusiastically encored, and repeated them with much spi- 
rit. 

Mr. Boucher played two solos on the violoncello with much taste, but they 
were deficient in force. Mr. Christian played two solos on the Clarionet in ex- 
quisite style, and Mr. W. A. King presided at the Pianoforte, on which he also 
executed a brilliant solo. 

By the way, it would puzzle the musical instrument makers in Europe to tell 
them that sufficient tone can be obtained out of a square piano to be effective in 
solo playlng. But this fact was rendered unquestionable on Wednesday eve- 
ning, when one of this description, from the manufactory of Stodart, Worcester 
& Dunham, was found to possess all the volume and richness which is usually 
obtained from the horizontal grand instrument. 

We understand that Madame Caradori Allan is likely to comply with the 
wishes of numerous disappointed persons by giving another concert on Monday 
evening. 





Messrs. George Dearborn & Co. have issued proposals for publishing an Ame- 
rican edition of ‘** De 'Tocqueville’s Democracy in America.”’ It is to appear in 
2 vols. octave, and sold to subscribers at $2 for each volume. As soon as 500 
names are obtained the work will be put to press. Subscriptions are received 
by Messrs. Dearborn & Co., and, we believe, by booksellers generally. 

One of Paul De Kock’s excellent novels, ‘‘ The Good Fellow,” has just 
been translated from the French bya gentleman of Philadelphia, and published 
by Messrs. Carey & Hart, of that city. Itis to be obtained of Wiley, and all 
the booksellers. 

Music —Just published by Millet, Broadway, Linda’s Lament, composed by 
T. Bishop. The vocal talent of this gentleman is well known and deservedly 
admired, but it is not perhaps so well understood, that his taste in composition 
is quite as great. This little air in 6-8, is a proof that in flowing melody he can 
keep pace with the times: it is easy, pleasing, and sufficiently within bounds to 
be calculated for amateur singers. Mr. Bishop has, in fact, been well grounded 
both in theory and practice, and we believe the better he is known as a musician, 
the more he will be approved. 

rr 


THE GARCIAS. 

Poor, sacrificed, departed Malibran! It is exactly twelve short months since 
she was depos ted, cold, motionless, tuneless, dead, inthe tomb ! and somewhere 
about twelve long years since! first met her, gay, bright, fascinating, and happy, 
delighting all with her rich melody, but more by her childlike playfulness and 
girlish naiveté—herself delighted that her charming readiness to please every one 
was so gratefully appreciated and so eminently successfnl! It wasin New York 
at the house of the venerable Da Ponte, author of the original libretti of * Don 
Giovanni’ and * Figaro,’ and father ef Italian literature in America. Poor girl! 
she had just married Malibran, and had escaped the terrible paternal dominion to 
which she had se long been subjected. Ease, affluence, happiness, were appar- 
ently before her, and she moved in every circle where she visited, like a thing of 
light. Coming events had not yet begun to cast their dim shadow before her 
brilliant path. Alas! that they should so svon and so suddenly have enshrouded 
her in their ‘* Cimmerian darkness !” Her family had departed for Mexico, and 
her husband—then supposed to be a “ royal merchant’’-—was kind, attentive and 
devoted. She was then what, perhaps, she never was before or after—perfectly 
happy. It was only to express a desire to heara favourite passage of a favourite 
opera, and in a moment she was seated at the piano, and all hearts were wrapped 
in Elysium! ‘ And now I am here,’’—she would say, turning round at the end 
of every piece she sang, and with an air of such sweet encouragement to the 
delighted company as induced the most timid to request what they most desired 
to hear,—*‘ now Lam at the pieno, what shall I sing next? Don’t be afraid, 
good people, you Can never tire me,” And then she would request some one of 
the young ladies to sing some song, and stand by and turn over the leaves, 
throwing ma valuable hint here and there, rendered still more valuable by the 
manner in which it was suggested, and, at the conclusion, say such kind, encour- 
aging, flattering things to the delighted trembler, that no one could hesitate to sit 
at the piano, though even the prima donna herself was in the room ! 

Prized as she was for her brilliant talents, she was valuable still more for her 
amiable, lively, and unaffected manners. On the first evening I had the pleasure 
of meeting her at the hospitable mansion of the Italian poet, understanding from 
his daughter that I was the author of asong embodying the pleasurable feelings 
arising from hearing the Montero’s guitar, as played at night by the travelling 
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ite operas while they were ransacking his trunks and boxes. At every two or 
three bars he would entreat them to spare his chattels, now entreating them for 
mercy, and new threatening vengeance upon them, when it was knownat Mexico 
that they had robbed and maltreated the great promo tenore of all Europe. When- 
ever be ceased singing they pricked him with their swords and knives, and beat 
him till he could no longer stand. Swill they insisted on his singing, and it was 
piteous to see him compelled to sing amidst his misfortunes, in the certainty of 
losing all his property, and the fear of being assassinatedto boot. Alas! whata 
situation forthe great primo tenore of all Europe. 1 had this story from the 
captain of a British frigate, who was himself sadly used and wounded, and bore 
evidence of the encounter atthe time I met him. He said, wounded and mortifi- 
ed as he was, and pitying the poor singer from his soul, he could not help laughing 
at the ludicrous, though truly miserable position of the primo tenore, interlarding 
his supplications for mercy to his goods and chattels with choice specimens of 
the Italian operas, on compulsion. What a scene it would make inan Opera 
W.B. 
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E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 84 CHAMBER-ST, 
A few doors west of Broadway) 
EGS to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
tablished himself as above. 

Mr G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of 20 years extensive practice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa- 
ris, Brussels, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c., and has during that time attended six courses 
of lectures on Dental Surgery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used for that purpose. 

His manner of filling carious or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will preserve 
them free from pain for life. 

His incerruptible Venetian Enamel teeth surpass all others now in use, both for dura- 
bility and correct imitation of the natura! teeth. 

Refers to Rev. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD , St. Tho- 
mas’ ehurch. (Sept. 9—5t.eow* 





RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c. on the principle of atmospheric 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. 
Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. 


(June 17—eowtf, 
fJXHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the ‘‘ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,”to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of tne city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.] 


INFORMATION WANTED of WM. GRAY, carpenter, a native of Selkirk, Scotland, 
about 27 years of age, left Scotland in the year 1832, was in Piittsburg in 1835, was rej 
ported to have been in New Orleans in 1536. If alive he will hear of something of im- 
portance to his advantage, by applying to the subscriber ; if dead, any information respect- 
ing the time, when, and place where, he died will oblige WALTER LEGGAT, 

(Nov. 4-lm.} 64 Hudson street, New York. 
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PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and Gctober. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. : 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 





NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month 
FROM NEW YORK. ROM LIVERPOOL, 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—16th November 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—l6th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. he 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to — 

E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to 

Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 

ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the huinan eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
21 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice mn the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CaTERACT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. B. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.J 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, I6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, &th 

8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 

Ships. Masters. | Days of “es from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 

OrkK. 

J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July &, Nov. 1 

W. Skiddy, “o K, * 24, June 8jMarch], “ 16, “ 8 

Richardson,} “ 24, Oct. 68, “ 16] “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 

8 1 

8 

6 





Burgundy, 
Rhone, 
Charlemagne, 
Ville de Lyon, 
Francois Ist, 
Formosa, 


1 
C. Stoddard, | Feb. , *§ Bm *§ oe ¢  §* 6S Bee: 
W.W.Pell,| ‘“ 16,  “ 24, July S8JApril 1, “ 16 a 
R o “ 








W.B.Orne,| ‘ 24, Nov. 8, 16, 8, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt March 8, ‘“ 16, “ 24] “ 16, “ & Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, |April 16, “ 24,Aug. 8/June 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,| ‘“* 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May ~~ - ea oe ee 2S 2 ee 6 
Sully, D. Limes, ~~ “ 24, Mav 16}$July 2, = 2» bd 8, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of ail charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 











Spanish peasant, which had just been published, to my astonishment she took “up 
her guitar and sang it through from memory, in a manner that those only can under- | 
stand who have heard her throw off the Spanish canciones she was so fond of | 
| singing inprivate. Ineed not say how flattered and delighted I felt, and espe- | 
cially when on my expressing my gratitude to her for the distinction with which 
she bad honoured my song, she told me she had often sung it, and entered into a | 
delightful conversation with me on the songs of the Spanish peasantry, accom- 
panying her remarks by little scraps here and there, played and sung after the 
| peculiar fashion of the different districts. 

| It was aproud night for the venerable Da Ponte, that on which the Italian | 
| company opened at New York. An entire Italian opera had never before been | 
| played in America. Out of compliment to the poet, ‘ Don Giovanni’ —the libretto | 
| af which he had composed so long previously—was chosen ; and on his entrance | 








In this portion of the course, there was nothing of very striking | into the stage-box he was recognised by the pupils to whom he had taught the soft | 


| language they had assembled to hear for the first time in an American theatre, | 


was laid. This of course is not the fault of the speaker, and neither could he | ™ ho a] rising, followed by the rest of the audience, cheered him cordially, amid | 


with propriety pass these matters by. He clothed them as much as possible with 
importance, consistently at least with fact. 
chat Nazareth is in a valley yet on a hill, and that from its hidden position it re- 
nains nearly as it was in the Saviour’s mortal sojourn. He proves Capernaum 
~ have been a populous city from the circumstance that there is still extant the 
rain of a Theatre capable of containing 15,000 persons. He shows the 
probability that a colony of people from the neighbourhood of Caucasus 


settiea in Palestine and built the city of Scythopolis. 


which gave him opportunity to allude to the modes of disposing of the 
dead in different nations, and of the constancy with which 


habits abide, on this subject, in each country. He alludes to the well at which 


Thus he described the curious fact | 


He enlarges on | 
the ancient Sechem, the plain of Mamre, and the cave of Macphelah, | 


| the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, a compliment which was repeated stil! 

more enthusiastically on his leaving his box at the fall of the curtain. It was a 
double triumph for him, both as the author of the libretto which Mozart had married | 
to his immortal music, and the teacher of the language in which it was written 
to the greater portion of the audience present. When last I saw him, he was 
engaged on a new libretto—‘ Don Giovanni in Inferno-—which I have never | 
since heard of. Perhaps the * Giovanni in London,’ which came out soon after, | 
by anticipating the idea, led him to abandon it. 
After the failure of her husband, Malibran accepted an engagement at the | 
Bowery theatre in English characters, and her first appearance as Count Belino, | 
in‘ The Devil’s Bridge,’ attracted a most crowded and fashionable audience, her 
misfortunes having excited the greatest sympathy. Her accent at that period was | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





nothing near so good as it afterwards became, and it was delightful to hear | 


liquid enunciation of the Italian. The manner in which she pronounced Rosal- 


particular | herinvesting the guttural and hissing sounds of the English language with the | 
| 
| 
| 


Christ met the woman of Samaria, and points out from the nature of the struc- | Vina was peculiarly remarkable—Rozzalvina came so sweetly from her lips, that I 


sare, and the unceasing necessity, the probability and even certainty that the well | found every one, like myself, repeating it after her. 
| treasury for her salary, which was exceedingly high, she was told that it had all 


which is shewn is the identical one near which the Saviour held the important 
dialogue which is recorded. 


#€ achepherd in the East, in forcible and appropriate terms, applying these to 


saany expressions in the Saviour's discourses. He concluded by examining the 


question, that the stable in which the Saviour was born was in a cave, and this 
he satisfactorily established. 


[t ie thought that Mr. Buckingham is sometimes a little too diffuse, and apt to | 


Restate portions of argument with too many parallels and similitudes. This is 


Speaki ethlehe was p% le ! , 
Speaking of B m he was particular in de- discussed by every one, but the nuisance was somehow compounded, and she 
P . _ shen 3 , » life } . 

*2tbing the vicinity as a place for shepherds, and descanted on the life and habits | finished her engagement. The next time I saw her was as prima donna in Paris 


“the case now and then, when the subject itself hardly deserves the pains that are 


shen ; but otherwise we like the notion of a lecturer keeping down from the 
saisea grave and solemn delivery, and proceeding in the easy and familiar style 





When she called at the 


| 


been attached by her husband's creditors! ‘The question as to their right was 


and in London. 

The Garcias met with but indifferent success, I believe, in Mexico. On their 
way from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico the whole caraven, consisting of 
Spaniards, Mexicans, Frenchmen, Italians, Englishmen, and Americans, and all 
well armed too, were way-laid by banditti,and taken prisoners. They were 
robbed of everything valuable, and shockingly ill-used besides, being flegged, and 
beaten, and dirked, and subjected toevery indignity. Old Garcia had counted on | 
his vocation as a safeguard, and was astonished that his consequential announce- 
ment of being the great primo tenore of all Europe was received with loud laugh- | 
ter and contempt by the brigands, who however, to show they had some “ music | 
in their souls,”’ amused themselves by making him sing passages from the fayour- | 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Ne Days of Sailing from 
York. London 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, "eh * - a ™» * ri 


. 2a eS 
Gladiator, “ 20, “ 20, * 20,'March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, * ies ~. "= 2. © 
Quebec, 
Wellington, 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 
President, 


T. Britton, 
Champlin, 

F. H. Hebard, 
D. Chadwick, 
E. E. Morgan, 
R. Sturges, 
JI.M.Chadwick, 


Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 
“ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, “ 27, “ vt 
“ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 

MarchI, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, © 1% 
“10, “ 10, “ 10, a7, “§ oF «a? 
“2, “Re  “ 2 iMay 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 





Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 47, “ 47, “ ; 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, “hs “* 1 * Bl ¢ &, a, «+ @, 
Westminster, G. Moore, { 7m * * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These shfps are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
vest description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parce!s, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
fork. Liverpool. 
North America, |{C. Dixey, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, J.C. Delano, | “ 8, “ g « a; *“ 8 * @ « m 
Europe, A.C, Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, March}, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “9 « og & ogy He Bw gw 
1 


Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1 

Geo.Washington {H. Holdrege, | “ & 8, ee ee 
Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Tnited States, N.H.Holdrege,; “S% “@%, “ 3; * @& « « 

South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, pom | * & © @& F Sa * we 8M ee. 
England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,(May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, Lom “9. Be & * & * ¢€ 


, aoe t, Ot. bi * BS * BH * we 
“ “ 





Orpheus, 1. Bursley, | prill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; © 16, “ 16, * M, 
Independence, E. Nye, — = - ee a oe. SS Oe 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, eon * * SPi#e @ « gg “sg 


’ 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 


| and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th 


rate of passage outward is fixed, by an uncerstanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledoma, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.¥, 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool, 
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